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You  can’t  see  them  without  a  high 
powered  microscope — but  this  dish 
is  loaded  with  deadly  germs,  about  to 
meet  their  Waterloo. 

They  are  but  a  few  of  the  germ 
“guinea  pigs”  that  die  daily  in  the 
Lehn  &  Fink  laboratories  to  test  the 
potency  of  Lysol  disinfectant. 

In  the  making  of  Lysol  every  safe¬ 
guard  is  taken  in  order  that  you  may 
know  that  for  whatever  purpose  Lysol 
is  recommended,  it  will  not  fail  you. 

That’s  something  to  remember  when 
you  are  offered  a  disinfectant  that  is 
“just  as  good”. 

Because  it  is  highly  concentrated, 
Lysol  is  economical  to  use.  It  actually 
gives  you  10  times  as  much  germ¬ 
killing  solution  for  your  money  as  some 
other  widely  sold  products. 

Visit  the  Lehn  &  Fink  plant  at 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  and  see  for  yourself 
the  care  we  take  to  insure  the  quality 
of  every  product  that  bears  our  name. 

If'rite  lo  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp.. 
Dept.  NJ.E,.-I24l,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  for  free 
book  on  household  and  personal  uses  of  Lysol. 


Made  by  Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp. 
Distributors  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 
Pebeco  Tooth  Powder 
Hinds  Honey  &  Almond  Cream 
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Association  Headquarters 
200  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Telephone,  9179 

Executive  Clerk 
Charles  J.  Strahan 

Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on 
problems  involving  tenure  are  invited  to  com¬ 
municate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  is  Anne  S.  Wood.  Ventnor  Avenue  School. 
Ventnor,  N.  J. 


T.P.U.  OFFERS  a  neu<  even  more  gen¬ 
erous  plan  to  protect  your  pocketbook 
from  the  hazards  of  sickness,  accident 
or  quarantine!  It’s  the  new  Peeriess- 
Hospital  Certificate  developed  exclu¬ 
sively  hy  T.P.U.  for  teachers.  This  new 
protection  plan  pays  weekly  hospitali¬ 
zation  benefits  of  $37.50  for  eight  weeks, 
including  even  ihe  first  week.  For  home 
confinement  caused  by  sickness,  acci¬ 
dent  or  quarantine,  $25.00  per  week  is 
paid.  Other  cash  benefits  run  as  high 
as  $1,500.00! 

This  new  T.P.U.  Peerless-Hospital 
Certificate  is  “tidlored”  to  fit  teacher 
needs  for  balanced  protection.  It  pro¬ 
vides  this  protection  at  a  cost  that  is 
unusually  low! 


Mail  ihe  coupon  below  for 
complete  information  almul 
Ihe  NEW  T.P.U.  protec 
tion  plan  for  teachers. 


Teachers  Protective  Union 

T.  P.  U.  Building,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Tell  me  all  about  the  new  Peerleaa- 
Hoipltal  Certifleate  that  otters 


teaeheri  pro' 
haiard*  of 
quarantine, 
dime  a  day 


lectlon  against  flnanclal 
sickness,  accident  or 
yet  costs  less  than  a 
(102) 


Name _ 

Addrets.-. 
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CRAIG:  NEW  PATHWAYS  IN  SCIENCE 


Seven  attractive  books  for  grades  1  through  6  that  present  the 
basic  concepts  of  science.  Interesting  and  sound  with  plenty  of 
activities. 

CRAIG:  SCIENCE  FOR  THE 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL  TEACHER 

Practical  suggestions  and  background  material  for  teachers. 

POWERS  .  NEUNER  .  BRUNER  .  BRADLEY: 
ADVENTURING  IN  SCIENCE 

Three  books  for  the  junior  high  school  that  take  pupils  on  new 
explorations  of  the  world  around  them.  Outstanding  for  sim¬ 
plicity,  charm,  and  vitality. 

POWERS  .  NEUNER  .  BRUNER  .  BRADLEY: 

OUR  WORLD  AND  SCIENCE 

A  one-volume  course  in  general  science  for  the  ninth  grade. 

CINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


TRESSLER  ENGLISH  IN  ACTION  PROGRAM 
Bardwell  •  Falk  •  Tressler  e  Shelmadine 


TRESSLER 

AND  OTHERS 


ENGUSHin 


ACTION  SERIES 


English  in  Action 

6'Book  and  3'Book  Editions 
Grades  3  to  8 

Junior  English  in  Action, 
Third  Edition 

Book  One,  Book  Two,  Book  Three 
Qrades  7  to  9 


English  in  Action,  Third 
Edition 

4'Book  and  Z-Book  Editions 
Qrades  9  to  12 


ISotes  and  News  of  the 

X.  E.  A. 


Legislfttive  Objectives 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
NEA  Legislative  Commission  has  form¬ 
ulated  the  following  legislative  objec¬ 
tives  for  the  year  1941-42: 

1.  Exemption  of  teachers  and  school 
administrators  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Hatch  Act. 

2.  For  states  that  do  not  have 
teacher  retirement  systems,  make  pos¬ 
sible  on  an  optional  statewide  basis 
the  inclusion  of  teachers  under  any 
extension  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  cover  employees  of  state  and  local 
governments,  and  provide  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  existing  teacher  retirement 
systems  through  exemption  from  in¬ 
clusion  under  the  Social  Security  Act, 
or  by  other  necessary  protective  pro¬ 
visions.  continue  to  promote  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  state  legislation  to  provide 
actuarily  sound,  adequate  teacher  re¬ 
tirement  systems. 

3.  Federal  financial  assistance  to  the 
states  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  lessen  inequalities  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  among  and  within 
the  states.  The  needs  for  federal  funds 
are  for  general  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  for  schools  in  defense 
areas,  for  meeting  federal  court  re¬ 
quirements  respecting  salaries  of  Negro 
teachers,  schools  for  children  of  migra¬ 
tory  workers,  schools  for  children  of 
federal  employees  residing  on  federal 
properties,  and  program  for  persons 
16  years  of  age  and  over  who  have  not 
attained  a  fourth-grade  education  (the 
minimum  standard  required  under 
Selective  Service  regulations) . 

Civilian  Morale 

The  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  NEA  and  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education  join  in  the  promotion  of 
civilian  morale  for  defense.  The  Of¬ 
fice  of  Education  has  outlined  pro¬ 
cedure.  The  EPC  has  set  forth  the 
principles  to  be  observed  and  objec¬ 
tives  to  be  achieved.  The  Office  of 
Education  presents  its  plans  in  School 
and  College  Civilian  Morale  Service, 
which  mav  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
from  the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The 
EPC  calls  its  statement  Education  and 
the  Morale  of  a  Free  People.  This  mav 
be  purchased  for  10c  per  copy,  with 
discounts  on  quantity  orders,  from  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission.  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association. 


D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 


Complete  Information  re  New  Jersey 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 

Pension  Facts  for  Teachers 

By  IDA  E.  HOUSMAN 
Single  Copy  SI  .50 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

88  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  NEW  TORK.  N.  .T. 
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YOURS,  in  Haste 

By  Lelia  O.  Brown,  President 


President’s 

Message 


o  ONE  CAN  BE  reelected  to  the  Presidency  of  our  Associ¬ 
ation  without  a  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  New  Jersey. 

Our  choosing  of  officers  this  year  was  a  thoroughly 
democratic  process.  It  was  unmarred,  so  far  as  1  know, 
by  undue  passion,  or  by  appeal  to  prejudice  or  person¬ 
alities.  It  should  leave  the  Association  stronger,  rather 
than  weaker;  it  should  create  no  lasting  dissensions,  and 
we  can  all  start,  immediately,  to  work  together  in  unity 
and  good-will. 

In  fact,  we  have  already  done  so.  Elsewhere  the 
Review  will  report  that  the  bill  to  permit  emergency  wage 
adjustments — discussed  and  approved  at  the  convention — 
was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  two  days  later.  We 
shall  all  want  to  press  for  early  action  on  this  measure. 

It  was  a  very  good  convention.  It  attracted  the 
largest  attendance  of  any  convention  in  the  Association’s 
history- — a  convincing  answer  to  old  predictions  that  mail 
voting  and  a  non-general  business  session  would  “kill  the 
convention”.  We  seem  to  have  been  happy  in  selecting 
speakers  that  the  teachers — and  many  other  people — 
wished  to  hear.  We  are  already  making  lists  of  similar 
speakers  for  next  year. 

It  emphasized — as  a  convention  should — ^the  signifi¬ 
cant  problems  facing  our  profession — ^the  need  of  pro¬ 
fessional  leadership  from  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers 
through  their  own  professional  organizations;  the  im¬ 
portance  of  teachers  in  making  effective  the  good  neighbor 
policy;  the  need,  in  a  time  of  emotional  tension,  for 
tolerance  and  good  will.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  religious  education  cannot  be  regarded  as  settled; 
dissatisfaction  with  present  arrangements  seems  general. 

Deeply  significant  was  the  frequency  with  which 
careful  observers  warned  America  against  the  weak¬ 
nesses  which  caused  the  fall  of  France — especially  the 
refusal  of  the  French  to  face  the  facts  of  existence  in  a 
new  world.  This  is  particularly  important  for  teachers 
who  often  must  choose  between  the  routinized  repeti¬ 
tion  of  outworn  shibboleths  and  the  risk  of  criticism  if 
they  tread  too  clo^y  on  the  heels  of  realism. 

It  is  too  soon  after  the  convention  to  offer  a  detailed 
plan  for  the  year  ahead.  Certain  things  are  clear,  however. 

Our  biggest  task  will  be  the  putting  into  operation  of 
the  Long-Time  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of  Educational 


Service.  The  overwhelming  approval  of  the  plan  by  the 
Delegate  Assembly  touched  me  almost  as  much  as  it 
touched  Dr.  Finck.  My  best  efforts  will  be  joined  to  his  to 
see  that  the  plan  is  carried  out  in  the  high  spirit  with  which 
it  was  started.  It  should  be  a  first  step  in  the  exercise,  by 
our  Association,  of  a  broad  educational  leadership  which 
New  Jersey  expects  of  its  teachers. 

Nor  will  the  Association  fail,  in  any  respect,  of  its 
duty  to  the  individual  teachers.  It  will  consider  most 
carefully  those  pension  problems  which  arise  under  social 
security  and  those  which  are  peculiar  to  New  Jersey. 
Meetings  with  political  leaders  on  some  of  these  latter  are 
now  being  held.  For  these  we  have  in  our  hands  much 
information  which  has  never  been  available  before. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  courts  in  the  Trenton  salary 
case  has  raised  a  number  of  questions  which  affect  teach¬ 
ers.  Let  me  assure  you  that  your  Association  is  deeply 
concerned  in  finding,  for  those  questions,  the  answers 
that  will  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  majority  of  New 
Jersey  teachers,  both  immediately  and  in  the  long  run. 

Again,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  thank  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  for  the  confidence  they  have  placed 
in  me.  I  ask  of  them  their  continued,  united  support,  not 
only  of  me  personally,  but  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Delegate  Assembly,  the  whole  Association.  It  is  that  sup¬ 
port  which  makes  everything — and  I  mean  every  thing — 
possible  to  us. 


The  New  Jersey  Education  Association, 
Its  Officers  and  Staff, 

Wish  Every  Member  of  the  Association 

A  Merry  Christmas 

.  and  a 

Happy  New  Year 
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Emergency  Wage  Adjustment  Bill 

Put  Before  Legislaturej  at  Once 


A  bill  (A-587)  to  permit  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  “emergency  wage  adjustments” 
to  all  public  employees  w  as  introduced 
into  the  Legislature  on  November  13 
by  Assemblyman  (Senator-Elect)  Her- 
l)ert  Pascoe  «)f  Union  County.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  this  bill  was  approved  by  the 
Association  at  its  convention. 

The  bill  is,  in  the  main,  a  revival  of  a 
similar  law  which  was  in  force  during 
the  1919-1924  period,  when  costs  of 
living  far  outran  the  inadequate  salaries 
of  teachers  and  other  public  employ  ees. 
It  is  based  on  the  assumpti«)n  that  the 
temporary  emergency  may  or  may  not 
iMM'ome  permanent. 

It  is  designed  to  permit  public  bodies 
to  pay  ctist  of  living  bonuses,  which 
will  not  be<‘ome  part  of  the  regular  sal¬ 
ary,  and  will  not  be  protected  by  tenure 
or  civil  service.  Neither  will  such  pay¬ 
ments  l>e  counted  in  making  |)ension 
fund  deductions. 

Early  action  is  hoped  for  on  the  bill, 
since  it  is  purely  permissive  legislation, 
designed  to  aid  boards  of  education 
w  hich  are  conscious  of  the  cost  of  living 
problem,  but  fearful  lest  such  special 
payments  become  part  of  permanent 
salary.  It  is  not  designed  to  interfere, 
of  course,  with  the  regular  scheduled 
increments. 

Also  introduced  into  the  dying  legis¬ 
lature  were  the  following  bills: 

S-474  (Stanger  for  the  President) — To  pro¬ 
vide  that  the  apportionment  of  school 
monies  for  the  transportation  of  non- 
puhlic  school  pupils  shall  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  public  schools.  Passed  in  Senate. 
Received  in  Assembly. 

SJR-6  (Stanger) — To  create  a  research 
committee  to  study  the  revision  of  the  New 
Jersey  Constitution  consisting  of  two  mem¬ 
bers  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  two 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  two  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  one  to  be 
selected  by  such  appointees,  to  report  on 
or  before  February  2,  1942;  appropriates 
$5,000.  Passed  in  Senate  and  .Assembly. 

A-576  (Cavicchia) — To  provide  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  delegates  to  prepare  a  revised 
State  Constitution  for  submission  to  the 
voters;  appropriates  $100,000.  (Jud.) 

The  Pascoe  bill  is  intended  “to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  temporary  bonus  for  per¬ 
sons  holding  office  or  position  in  coun¬ 
ties.  municipalities,  school  districts, 
boards,  agencies,  etc.,  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  war  economic  conditions.” 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Municipalities,  pending  the  return  of 
the  Legislature  on  December  6. 


The  effective  text  »)f  the  bill  is  as 
follows: 

Every  board  of  chosen  freeholders,  com¬ 
mon  council,  governing  body,  board  of  edu¬ 
cation,  board,  body  and  officer  by  whatso¬ 
ever  name,  of  any  county,  municipality, 
school  district,  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  this  State,  now  having  the  p<»wer  or 
charged  with  the  duty  of  paying,  on  behalf 
of  such  county,  municipality,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  this  State, 
or  of  such  board,  body,  agency,  or  commis¬ 
sion  of  any  county,  municipality,  or  school 
district  of  this  State,  the  salary  or  pay  of 
persons  holding  office,  position,  or  employ¬ 
ment  thereunder,  shall  have  the  right  and 
p«>wer  in  the  discretion  of  such  body,  board, 
or  officer,  to  grant  and  order  paid  in  month¬ 
ly  or  other  installments,  to  any  persons  hold¬ 
ing  such  office,  position,  or  employment,  such 
sum,  in  addition  to  the  regular  salary  or  pay 
of  such  persons  holding  office,  position,  or 
employment,  by  way  of  bonus  fur  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  order  is  made,  as  such 
body,  board  or  officer  may  determine,'  not 
exceeding  thirty  per  centum  (30%)  of  the 
regular  annual  rate  of  such  usual  or  regular 
salary  or  pay  of  such  persons  holding  such 
office,  position,  or  employment;  provided, 
that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  or 
construed  to  permit  such  body,  board,  or 
officer  to  grant  or  order  paid  any  such  bonus 
to  any  member  of  such  board,  or  body,  or 
to  himself,  nor  to  grant  or  pay  any  such 
bonus  to  any  person  whomsoever  after  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December,  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four;  and  provided,  further, 
that  no  grant  or  payment  of  any  bonus  under 
this  act  shall  be  held  or  construed  as  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  salary  or  pay  of  any  person 
receiving  the  same;  neither  shall  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  any  such  bonus,  or  any  part  thereof, 
be  held  or  construed  to  amount  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  salary  or  pay  of  any  persons 
holding  office,  position,  or  employment,  nor 
shall  the  amount  of  any  such  bonus  be  taken 
into  consideration  or  included  in  any  calcu¬ 
lation  respecting  any  amount  to  be  paid  into 
or  out  of  any  pension,  retirement  or  other 
similar  fund  or  in  any  similar  connection. 

If  funds  sufficient  to  pay  any  bonus 
granted  under  this  act  are  not  otherwise 
available,  the  same  shall  be  raised  by  the 
county  or  municipality  chargeable  with  the 
ultimate  payment  thereof  by  means  of  the 
issue  of  emergency  notes  or  emergency  bonds, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  40:2-31 
of  the  Revised  Statutes;  and  the  governing 
body  of  any  municipality  shall  raise,  in  the 
same  manner,  such  amounts  as  shall  be  cer¬ 
tified  by  the  board  of  education  of  the  school 
district  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  statute. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  method  by  which  the  salary 
or  pay  was  or  is  fixed. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

An  Assembly  resolution  congratu¬ 
lated  NJEA  President  Brown  on  her 
reelection.  Miss  Brown  spoke  briefly 
to  the  Assembly. 


1942  Legislature 

Senate 

Atlantic,  Frank  S.  Farley,  R.; 
Bergen,  Lloyd  L.  Schroeder,  R.;  Burl¬ 
ington,  Howard  Eastwood.  R.;  Camden, 
Brure  A.  Wallace,  R.;  Cape  May,  1. 
Grant  Scott.  R.;  Cumberland,  George 
H.  Stanger.  R.;  Essex,  Roy  V.  Wright, 
R.;  Gloucester,  Robert  C.  Hendrick¬ 
son.  R.;  Hudson,  Edward  J.  O'Mara, 
D.;  Hunterdon,  Wesley  L.  Lance,  R.; 
Mercer,  Crawford  Jamieson,  U.;  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  John  E.  Toolan,  D. ;  Monmouth, 
Haydn  Proctor,  R.;  Morris,  Harold  A. 
Pierson,  R.;  Ocean,  W.  Steelman  Ma¬ 
this.  R.;  Passaic,  Oscar  R.  Wilensky, 

R. ;  Salem,  John  M.  Summerill,  Jr.,  R.; 
Somerset,  H.  Rivington  Pyne,  R.; 
Sussex,  Harry  H.  Hollinshed,  R.; 
Union,  Herbert  J.  Pascoe,  R.:  if  arren, 
Harry  Runyon,  D. 

Assembly 

Atlantic,  Vincent  S.  Haneman  and 
Leon  Leonard,  R.;  Bergen,  Stephen 
W.  Lesko,  Lillian  A.  Mathis,  Roscoe 
P.  McClave,  Anthony  Meyer,  Jr.,  Harry 
L.  Towe  and  John  Warhol,  Jr.,  R.; 
Burlington,  A.  Matlack  Stackhouse,  IL; 
Camden,  Rocco  Palese,  Emory  S. 
Kates  and  William  R.  J.  Burton,  R.; 

Cape  May,  John  E.  Boswell,  R.; 
Cumberland,  Robert  G.  Howell,  R.; 
Essex,  Dominic  A.  Cavicchia,  Jacob 

S.  Glickenhaus,  C.  Colburn  Hardy, 
Frank  S.  Hargrave,  Gloanna  W.  Mac- 
('arthy,  Lester  E.  Mahr,  Duane  E. 
Minard,  Jr.,  C.  Milford  Orben,  Frank 
S.  Platts,  Olive  C.  Sanford,  Adolph 
Wegrocki  and  Jerome  B.  Wiss,  R.; 
Gloucester,  John  G.  Sholl,  R.; 

Hudson,  Peter  P.  Artaserse,  Benedict 
A.  Beronio,  Leroy  A.  Cooney,  Jacob 
Friedland,  Charles  F.  Paulauskas,  Rob¬ 
ert  J.  Rubacky,  George  B.  Schaeffer, 
William  J.  Tierney  and  Marcel  E.  Wag¬ 
ner,  D.;  Hunterdon,  Mildred  A.  Preen, 

D. ;  Mercer,  Charles  Browne,  Thomas 
S.  Dignan,  D.,  and  Hervey  S.  Moore, 
R.;  Middlesex,  Fred  W.  Devoe,  Am¬ 
brose  J.  Mudrak  and  Bernard  W.  Vo¬ 
gel,  D.; 

Monmouth,  J.  Stanley  Herbert  and 
Merrill  H.  Thompson,  R.;  Morris, 
Norman  J.  Griffiths  and  David  Young, 
3rd,  R.;  Ocean,  Lettie  E.  Savage,  R.; 
Passaic,  Manfield  G.  Amlicke  and 
Louise  P.  Bertoni,  Mattie  S.  Doremus 
and  William  J.  Hanna,  R.;  Salem, 
Mayhew  J.  Dolbow,  R.;  Somerset, 
Freas  L.  Hess,  R.;  Sussex,  Alfred  B. 
Littell,  R.; 

Union,  Milton  A.  Feller,  John  M. 
Kerner,  Thomas  M.  Muir  and  Fred 

E.  Shepard,  R.;  Warren,  Francis  L. 
Thompson,  D. 
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Keep  in  the  Middle  of  the  Road 

By  James  J.  Waters,  Jersey  City 


As  September  school  bells  tolled  the 
knell  of  starting  day,  thousands 
of  children  trooped  back  into  their 
respective  classrooms,  happy,  healthy, 
and  brimming  with  an  apprehensive 
curiosity  to  discover  just  what  fool  no¬ 
tions  teacher  had  contracted  over  the 
summer.  Did  she  read  tomes  on  child 
psychology,  and  will  she  cross  index 
I  hem  on  little  cards  like  the  case  his¬ 
tories  in  Dr,  Wheeze’s  simply  marvel¬ 
ous  treatise,  they  wondered.  Or,  may¬ 
hap,  she  has  been  formulating  lesson 
plans  and  will  totter  into  the  room  so 
loaded  down  with  blue  prints  of  the 
year’s  work  as  to  look  rather  like  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  shopping  about 
for  a  new  battleship.  But.  on  the  other 
hand,  she  may  bound  in  w  ith  that  glint 
and  gleam  of  eye  which  betokens  the 
newly-proselytized  progressive  educa¬ 
tionist.  The  variety  of  possibilities 
upon  which  the  young  scholars  can 
speculate  is  limited  only  by  the  cruising 
range  of  the  speculator’s  imagination. 
Whatever  else  may  be  undetermined, 
however,  they  can  be  certain  of  one 
fact;  regardless  of  the  cause  for  which 
teacher  is  bearing  the  torch,  they  are 
in  for  a  hot  time  of  it  for  a  while. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  belittle  the 
laudable  practice  of  study  and  prepara¬ 
tion  during  the  summer  months  for  the 
work  of  the  school  year  ahead.  Our 
plea  is,  rather,  for  the  proper  evalua¬ 
tion  and  employment  of  the  knowledges 
coming  from  such  study.  Those  teach¬ 
ers  who  go  on  a  summer  diet  of  books 
on  methods,  psychology,  and  desk-side 
manners  only  to  break  out  next  Fall  in 
a  rash  of  progressive  education  or  a 
visual  aids  monomania  are  doing  their 
classes  more  harm  than  is  good  for 
them.  They  learn  fancy  names  for  fan¬ 
ciful  educational  situations.  They 
straight-jacket  their  pupils  into  forms, 
and  surveys,  and  normal  curves  with 
a  Procrustean  zeal  which  ignores  the 
obvious  truth  that  the  nonnal  child  is 
the  child  who  follows  no  norm  con¬ 
sistently.  Instead  of  selecting  here, 
there,  and  elsewhere,  those  features  of 
various  schools  of  pedagogic  theory 
and  experience  best  suited  to  use  in 
their  particular  classroom  situation, 
they  wrap  themselves  up  in  a  limited 
phase,  fad  if  you  will,  and  fly  off  on  a 
headlong  tangent.  • 

A  wide  degree  of  divergence  from 
the  ordinary  is  necessary  for  educa¬ 
tional  leaders,  the  pioneers  in  the  field 
whose  task  it  is  to  blaze  new  trails  for 
the  future.  For  the  college  professor 


w  hose  reputation  depends  upon  his  put¬ 
ting  forth  some  notion  startling  enough 
to  shock  the  public  into  buying  his 
latest  book,  extremes  in  educational 
philosophy  are  permissible.  The  stu¬ 
dents  of  these  people  are  sufficiently 
mature  to  evaluate  and  understand 
w  hat  they  are  doing.*  But  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  the  secondary  teacher,  like  the 
man  crossing  over  a  deep  gorge  on  a 
narrow  catwalk,  are  less  likely  to  go 
off  the  deep  end  if  they  stay  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  course.  Children  are  incorruptibly 
pragmatic  creatures;  they  do  not  delve 
into  psychological  undercurrents  but 
judge  by  externals.  To  them  Dewey 
is  the  fellow  who  captured  Manila  and 
Damiaskavich  probably  a  naughty 
word.  And,  if  the  teacher’s  actions 
seem  to  them  to  indicate  that  she  is  off 
her  trolley,  classroom  morale  suffers. 

The  best  and  safest  course  to  follow 
is  that  of  maintaining  a  conservative 
equilibrium  in  your  classroom.  Con¬ 
sider  your  special  situation,  the  par¬ 
ticular  set  of  circumstances  governing 
it.  and  fit  into  that  situation  all  that  you 
learn  either  at  first  hand  through  ex¬ 
perience  or  vicariously  from  books, 
lectures,  and  the  like.  Following  this 
practice  of  relating  everything  to  its 
application  to  your  personal  needs  is 
the  most  effective  means  of  coordinat¬ 
ing  your  efforts  and  knowledge. 

The  place  of  theory  in  education  is 
that  of  a  sign-post  to  show  the  way. 
One  theory  may  go  off  in  one  direction, 
another  in  an  opposite.  The  practical 


*  Ed.  Note:  Oh,  Yeah! 


Her  class  has  just  voted  that  two  and 
two  are  five.  What's  the  democratic  pro¬ 
cedure  now? 


course  lies  somewhere  between.  There 
is  a  theory  which  holds  that  the  child 
is  everything,  the  text-book  a  hin¬ 
drance.  Can  you  follow  that  verbatim? 
Do  so  and  you  will  be  out  on  a  limb 
when  the  child  faces  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations  to  graduate  or  for  entrance 
to  some  advanced  course.  On  the  other 
hand,  neither  is  the  book  the  be-all  and 
the  end-all.  Stick  to  the  text  like  taffy 
to  taffeta  and  your  classroom  will  be¬ 
come  a  yawn  with  blackboards. 

As  for  case-histories  and  surveys,  if 
you  do  not  understand  how  to  use  them, 
shun  them.  A  case-history  is  the  study 
of  a  specific  application  of  some  theory 
or  psychological  axiom.  It  shows  how 
and  with  what  consequences  this  or 
that  theory  or  postulate  worked.  Avoid 
taking  these  case-histories  for  ready¬ 
made  psycho-analyses  with  prefabri¬ 
cated  solutions  which  you  need  merely 
fit  to  your  special  problem  child  to 
solve  your  difficulties.  If  you  must  be 
an  amateur  Freud,  work  from  the  basic 
principles,  not  second-handedly  from 
case-histories. 

Surveys  bf  all  sorts  are  made  to 
prove  one  thing  or  another.  What¬ 
ever  else  they  may  prove,  they  will 
never  prove  one  hundred  per  cent  suc¬ 
cessful  when  applied  to  your  class,  for 
the  human  race  is  capable  of  infinite 
variation.  However  many  subjects  an 
authority  has  taken  to  formulate  his 
pet  theory,  little  Peter  in  the  very  first 
row  is  the  term  ap  that  goes  a  step  be¬ 
yond  the  reaches  of  the  author’s  survey. 

Sk>ME  PARAGRAPHS  back  I  mentioned 
the  need  for  moderation  and  balance.  I 
should  like  to  return  to  that  idea  of  bal¬ 
ance.  As  the  solution  to  the  faults 
which  I  have  mentioned  I  suggest  the 
three  following  balances:  A  well-bal¬ 
anced  teacher,  a  balanced  curriculum, 
and  a  balanced  system  of  discipline. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  sufficiently 
broad  background  of  theoretical  ideas, 
leenforced  with  practical  experience,  to 
understand  children.  A  classroom  is  a 
distinctly  unhomogeneous  community. 
Children  do  not  have  adequate  funds 
of  experience  to  enable  them  to  inter¬ 
pret  view-points  widely-divergent  from 
their  own.  It  is  the  teacher’s  task, 
then,  to  go  more  than  half  way;  she 
must  have  enough  experience  to  under¬ 
stand  a  lack  of  experience  in  others. 

The  presentation  of  the  curriculum 
must  navigate  skillfully  between  the 
Scylla  of  unrelated  vertical  isolation  of 
subject  matter  and  the  Charybdis  of  in¬ 
distinguishable  correlation.  A  good 
curriculum  is  one  in  which  the  separate 
subjects  are  fitted  into  a  related  whole 
without  the  loss  of  their  individual  iden¬ 
tities.  It  resembles  a  table  d’hote  din¬ 
ner  in  which  every  course  is  a  separate 
entity  and,  at  the  same  time  a  part  of 
the  meal.  If  you  should  heap  the  din¬ 
ner  all  together  you  would  have  hash; 
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heap  your  subjects  all  together,  and 
you  will  not  only  have  hash,  but  your 
lessons  will  lay  enough  eggs  in  the  class¬ 
room  for  an  omelet  on  the  side. 

In  formulating  the  lesson  have  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  mind  the  elements  which  you 
desire  to  have  brought  out.  Plan  and 
present  the  lesson  in  a  manner  that  will 
emphasize  these  important  elements. 
And  be  sure  that  your  class  understands 
what  you  want  and  where  it  is.  Chil¬ 
dren,  confronted  with  a  situation  which 
someone  in  authority  has  set  up  for 
them  to  follow,  are  puzzled  and  fearful 
and  consequently  hard  to  teach,  when 
the  situation  is  not  clear  to  them. 

The  third  aspect  of  classroom  living 
which  demands  poise  and  balance  of 
the  teacher  is  the  maintenance  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  An  understanding  teacher  with 
her  subject  well  in  hand  has  discipline 
most  of  the  time.  If  a  class  becomes 
unruly,  the  best  remedy  is  to  keep  them 
busy.  Punishment  is  ineffective  or  at 
best  no  more  than  negatively  effective. 
It  is  an  effective  deterrent  for  things  not 
to  be  done.  But  it  cannot  achieve  the 
accomplishment  ‘of  worthwhile  ends 
except  indirectly,  by  turning  energy 
from  worthless  or  undesired  ends.  Dis¬ 
ciplined  accomplishment  is  best  secured 
by  an  interesting  comprehensive  cur¬ 
riculum  presented  by  an  understanding 
teacher. 

Poets  have  one  overwhelming  virtue, 
they  are  concise.  What  1  took  over  a 
thousand  words  to  say,  Alexander  Pope 
said  in  two  lines  in  his  “Essay  on  Crit¬ 
icism”  : 

“Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new 
is  tried. 

Nor  yet  the  last  to  put  the  old 
aside.” 

That  is  the  key  to  moderation  and 
balance. 


I’m  pretty  good  at  peeling  potatoes 
if  you’re  any  good  at  arithmetic. 


STEP  ODT  OF  THE  BHEMll! 


Your  Income  Tax 


New  P.A.D.  Course 

II EW  Jersey  has  its  new  course  of 
L  study  in  Problems  of  American 
I  Democracy.  The  new  “Guide,” 
prepared  by  a  state-wide  committee 
under  the  leadership  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  Howard  Dare  WTiite,  has 
been  distributed  to  the  schools,  and 
has  been  explained  to  the  teachers  in 
a  series  of  state-wide  meetings. 

This  is  no  revision  of  previous 
courses.  It  is  a  wholly  new  approach, 
with,  however,  materials  which  have 
been  carefully  tested  in  practice. 

It  includes  seventeen  units,  of  which 
no  single  class  is  expected  to  cover 
more  than  a  selected  few.  The  com¬ 
mittee  recommends,  however,  that 
every  New  Jersey  high  school  require 
a  full-year  course  in  United  States 
history  for  all  eleventh  year  students, 
and  a  full-year  course  in  Problems  of 
American  Democracy.  It  regards  this 
as  a  first  step  toward  a  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  “twelve  year  sequence”  of  the 
social  studies. 

In  presenting  its  units,  which  range 
from  Practical  Politics  to  the  Nature  of 
Our  Economic  System,  the  committee 
enunciates  a  soundly  progressive  phil¬ 
osophy  of  education.  It  insists  espe¬ 
cially  upon  the  use  of  the  community 
as  a  “problems  laboratory”  and  makes 
concrete  suggestions  for  that  use. 

A  valuable  educational  pronounce¬ 
ment  is  its  discussion  of  the  unit 
method  of  teaching,  with  its  notes  on 
the  responsibility  of  the  high  school 
for  reading,  the  place  of  the  textbook, 
and  suggestions  for  field  study,  inter¬ 
views,  and  case  work. 

The  pattern  of  the  units  includes  a 
generalized  introductory  statement,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  notes  on  organization,  aims, 
and  method,  an  outline  of  topics  com¬ 
posing  the  unit,  a  series  of  thought 
questions,  suggested  student  activities, 
visual  materials,  a  teacher  bibliography 
and  a  student  bibliography. 

Especially  valuable  are  the  care¬ 
fully  written  introductory  statements 
on  such  topics  as  Taxation  and  The 
Family. 


Isn  H  That  Bad 


This  article  is  intended  only  for  ' 
i’  the  average  teacher — ^with  av- 
erage  problems.  If  you  have 
substantial  income  apart  from 
your  salary,  this  is  not  for  you, 
you  lucky  person.  Either  go 
to  a  tax  expert,  or  purchase  a 
copy  of  Your  Income  Tax  by  J. 

K.  Lassen  (Simon  and  Shuster, 

I;  $1).  The  latter  is  genuinely 
; ;  helpful.  !  | 

Yolr  income  tax  this  year  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  be  quite  as  high  as  you  think 
it  is.  With  all  the  discussion  of  the 
new  tax  bill,  many  teachers  have  got 
themselves  into  a  dither.  Marjory 
Jones,  who  gets  only  $1500  a  year,  is 
sure  she  will  have  to  give  up  most  of 
it;  Nellie  Campion,  who  draws  down 
$2500,  has  already  reserved  a  room  at 
the  poorhouse. 

You  will  pay  more  than  you  did  last 
year,  of  course.  But  even  to  defeat 
Hitler  won’t  take  all  of  your  salary. 
And  if  you  start  early  to  make  up  your 
report,  and  take  advantage  of  all  legal 
deductions,  you  may  still  be  able  to 
wear  silk  stockings — if  silk  stockings 
are  still  sold. 

Because  Agatha  Jones  is  a  fairly 
typical  teacher,  we  are  printing  here¬ 
with  the  worksheets  on  which  she  fig¬ 
ured  her  tax  for  the  current  year.  Note, 
however,  that  Agatha  has  an  aged 
mother  who  lives  with  and  on  her. 
Thus  Agatha  can  claim  to  be  “head  of 
a  household.”  and  gets  a  $15(X)  (in¬ 
stead  of  $7.50)  personal  exemption. 

Filing  a  Report 

If  Agatha  is  unmarried  and  has  a 
total  income  of  more  than  $750  a  year, 
she  must  file  an  income  tax  return.  If 
she  filed  one  last  year,  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  receive  a  blank  by  mail.  Uncle 
Sam  remembers.  But  if  none  comes, 
she  must  get  a  blank  from  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  (Newark  or  Cam¬ 
den  ) .  Even  though  she  may  not  have 
to  pay  any  tax,  she  must  still  file  that 
report. 

Mrs.  Mary  Jones,  who  teaches  next 
door,  must  file  a  report  only  if  she  and 
her  husband  had  a  combined  income 
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of  more  than  $1500,  providing  they 
were  living  together  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year. 

What  Form  Shall  She  Use? 

Agatha  will  probably  use  Form  1040. 

She  may,  however, — if  her  total  income 
is  less  than  $3,000 — use  the  new  sim¬ 
plified  form,  1040A.  On  this  she  gives 
a  minimum  of  information  and  consults 
a  table  that  tells  her  how  much  to  pay. 

It’s  simple,  hut  likely  to  be  more  ex¬ 
pensive  than  filling  out  the  detailed 
form  (1040).  With  the  simplified 
form,  Agatha,  with  gross  income  of 
$2676,  would  pay  $95,  instead  of  the 
$65.48  her  worksheets  indicate. 

Income  and  Deductions 

There  are  few  changes  from  previous 
years  in  the  method  of  arriving  at  in¬ 
come.  There  are  few  changes  in  the 
way  she  estimates  deductions.  Agatha 
can,  however,  credit  herself  with  any  of 
the  new  and  higher  taxes  which  she  has 
paid  directly  since  they  became  effec¬ 
tive  October  1. 

Ftfurins  the  'Tax 

The  tax  this  year  is  made  up  of  two  separate  items: 

(a)  the  normal  tax  of  4%  figured  in  the  usual  way; 
(income,  less  DEDUCTIONS,  less  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION, 
less  EARNED  INCOME  CREDIT). 

(b)  the  surtax — which  is  what  hurts.  This — ^for 
most  teachers — will  be  6%  of  the  above  amount  before 
she  subtracts  the  earned  income  credit,  i.e.,  income, 
less  DEDUCTIONS,  less  PERSONAL  EXEMPTION.  It  will  be 
more  than  6%  if  this  is  over  $2,000,  but  in  that  case 
don’t  expect  too  much  sympathy.  If  the  surtax  base 
were  $3,000  for  example,  the  surtax  would  be  6%  on 
the  first  $2,000  and  9%  on  the  remaining  $1,000. 
Retired  Teachers 

As  always,  a  retired  teacher  must  include  under  in¬ 
come.  all  of  her  pension,  and  3%  of  the  total  amount 
deducted  from  her  salary  during  her  teaching  career 
as  a  basis  for  her  annuity.  If  she  has  not  already 
obtained  this  breakdown  of  her  retirement  allowance, 
the  information  is  available  to  each  retired  teacher 
from  the  Pension  Fund  ofifice. 
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Notes 

1.  Agatha  inherited  a  house  from  her  grand¬ 
mother,  which  is  now  rented  to  a  defense 
worker. 

2.  These  are  the  taxes  on  Agatha’s  own  home. 

3.  Remember  Agatha’s  mother.  If  Agatha  is 
alone  in  the  world,  this  is  only  $750,  and 
her  total  tax  comes  to  $140.48. 
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The  Association  Budget 

♦September  1,  1941 — August  31,  1942 

Adopted  by  Delesste  AMembly,  November  10,  1941 

1940-1941  1941-1942 


Expenditures  Budget 


100 — Administration  : 

110 —  Salaries . 

$  9,783.02 

$11,1.50.00 

120—  Executive  Committee. . . . 

4,218.75 

5,000.00 

130 —  Delegate  Assembly . 

24258.72 

3.200.00 

140 —  -  Office  Expense: 

141 —  Rent . 

1.320.00 

1.320.00 

142 —  Stationery,  Equipment. . 

619.61 

800.00 

143 —  Telephone,  Telegrams. . . 

241.67 

400.00 

144 —  Postage  and  Express - 

249.67 

.500.00 

145-  Miscellaneous  . 

9.5.11 

125.00 

146 —  Travel  and  Expense.  Ex. 
Clerk  . 

400.00 

$18.786..55 

$22,895.00 

20() — PtBLlCATIONS  AND  PUBLICITY: 


210— 

Salaries . 

$  5,914.77 

$  5.300.00 

220— 

Publishing  and  Mailing 
Review  . 

12.472.37 

12..500.(K) 

230 —  Office  Expense: 

231— 

Rent . 

720.00 

720.00 

232— 

Stationery,  Equipment.. 

362.85 

400.00 

233— 

Telephone.  Telegrams. .  . 

294.84 

200.00 

2.54^ 

Postage  and  Express.  . . . 

246.20 

2.50.00 

23.5— 

Travel  and  Expense . 

278.23 

200.00 

23()— 

News  Bulletin . 

237— 

Miscellaneous . 

200.(X) 

125.00 

S20,4«9.26  S19.695.00 


3(X) — Committees:! 

301 —  Research  . 

,  $  .58.22 

$  1.50.00 

302  -  Enrollment  . 

l.f47.98 

1.600.00 

30.5- -  Resolutions . 

257.01 

2.50.00 

304 —  Legislation  . 

2.984.16 

3.(XX).00 

30.5 —  Necrology  . 

21.05 

25.00 

306 —  Auditing  . 

127.79 

12.5.00 

307 —  Budget . 

74.08 

.50.00 

308-  -  Teacher  elfarei . 

178.47 

200.00 

.509 —  Editorial  . 

160.45 

200.00 

310 —  Electitms . 

1.127.65 

1.200.00 

311 —  Long  Time  Planning.  .  . . 

190..57 

.5(X1.00 

312 —  State  Nominating . 

115.21 

225.00 

320 —  Other  Corns . 

CO 

.500.00 

$7,378.49 

.$8,025.00 

400 — Annual  Meeting: 

410 —  General  Program . 

.  .$  2.818..50 

$  3.200.00 

420 —  Departmental  Programs. 

1.977..50 

1.800.00 

430 —  Supplies  . 

1.747.41 

1.800.00 

440 —  Telephone.  Postage . 

192.01 

200.00 

4.50 —  Miscellaneous  . 

148..57 

1.50.00 

6.883.39 

7,1.50.00 

1940-1941 

1941-1942 

Expenditures 

500 — Teacher  Protection: 

Budget 

510 —  Counsel . 

600.00 

600.00 

520 —  Legal  Service,  Leg.  Com. . 

530 —  Aid  to  Teachers . 

1,025.34 

2,000.00 

540 —  Miscellaneous  . 

24.00 

50.00 

1,649.34 

2.650.00 

()00 — N.E.A.  Delegates . 

1.500.00 

610 —  N.E.A.  Delegates . 

749.17 

620 —  A  ASA  Conv.,  Hospitality. 

671.56 

700 — Sundry  Expense: 

1.420.73 

1.500.00 

710 —  Affiliation  Dues . 

20.00 

20.00 

720 —  Social  Security . 

.533.65 

.5.50.00 

730 —  Miscellaneous . 

127.64 

150.00 

681.29 

720.00 

800 — Employees  Pension  Fund. 

2,000.00 

2.000.00 

2.(X)0.00 

2.(KK).00 

GRAND  TOTALS . 

$59,289.05 

$64,635.00 

INCOME 

1941-42 

194041 

Anticipated 

1.  Balance  on  Hand  from  1940-41 

Income 

Income 

Account  . 

$  1.623..54 

2.  Dues — 1939  . 

$  34.00 

3.  Dues — Current  . 

.54,815.00 

.54.800.00 

4.  Advertising,  etc . 

8.486.17 

8.000.00 

.5.  Interest  on  Investments . 

1,183.00 

1.183.00 

6.  Interest  on  Bank  Deposits. . . . 

95.73 

W.OO 

7.  Mist’ellaneous . 

705.13 

1.50.00 

TOTAL  INCOME . 

$f)5.319.03 

S(X..346.54 

Receipts  ( 1940-41 ! . 

$65,319.03 

Expenditures  ( 1940-41 1 . 

Allocated  to  Committees,  available 

$.59,289.05 

for  expenses  to  Dec.  31  41 ...  . 

4.40().44 

Exjtended  and  allocated .  .  6.5.695.49 

Balance  ( 1940-41  Account  I  as  of 
Aufi.  .51.  1941 .  S  1.62.5..54 


Estimated  Income.  1941-42 .  S66.346..54 

Estimated  Exjienditures.  1941-42.  ()4.635.(X) 

Free  Balance .  S  1,711. .54 


Allocated  to  Committees  (Not 

Spent  !  .  S  4,406.44 

Estimated  Balance., .  1,623.,54 

Reserve  Against  Emergencies.  . . .  11,696.11 


Cash  on  Hand.  Sept.  1,  1941 .  $17,726.09 


*Committees — Dec.  31  to  Dec.  31. 

Jt^ommittee  expenditures  as  listed  are  for  the  period  Sept.  1.  '40  to 
Sept.  1,  ’41.  Funds  to  finance  ’40-’41  Committees  from  Sept. 
1,  ’41  to  Dec.  31,  ’41.  were  set  aside  from  ’40-’41  income.  The 
budget  is  for  the  calendar  year,  1942 — the  full  operating  year 
of  the  1942  Committees. 
fMeetings  only— see  Item  .SOO. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


'^lie  ^Merchants  <Melp  ^Aierckatih  Profit 

Millville  High  School,  recognizing  the  need  and  importance  of 
education  for  MAKING  a  living  in  addition  to  education  for  good 
living,  is  one  of  New  Jersey’s  first  communities  to  offer  training  in 
distributive  occupations  on  a  cooperative  basis  which  meets  the  stand- 
By  Murray  Banks,  Millville  ards  for  reimbursement  under  the  Federal  George-Deen  Act. 


Too  OFTEN,  WHEN  they  graduate, 
Johnny  and  Mary  begin  to  seek 
office  work  of  some  type  or  another 
in  line  with  the  training  they  received. 
Then  they  hnd  that  conditions  are 
not  quite  what  they  imagined,  and 
that  the  market  for  the  skills  which  they 
have  to  offer  is  saturated  with  ap¬ 
plicants. 

V  ocational  opportunities  in  retail 
selling,  merchandising,  and  the  so- 
called  distributive  occupations  have 
been  overlooked  by  educators,  pupils 
and  parents.  Because  office  and  pro¬ 
fessional  work  have  been  rated  on  a 
higher  plane  than  store  work,  parents 
and  families  often  object  to  their 
children’s  enrolling  in  a  high  school 
retail-selling  course.  This  objection 
is  more  often  an  expression  of  social 
prejudice  than  an  opinion  reached 
after  impartial  study  of  all  the  factors 
to  be  considered. 

All  signs  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
exist  today  more  opportunities  for 
initial  employment,  advancement,  and 
success  in  the  distributive  occupations 
than  exist  in  the 
so-called  “office 
o  c  c  u  p  a  tions.” 

Merc  handising 
and  store  work 
offer  to  graduates 
of  the  right  type, 
trained  in  this 
field,  more  op¬ 
portunities  than 
do  any  other  of  a 
dozen  o  c  c  u  p  a- 
tions  that  one 
could  name.  Re- 
p  e  a  t  e  d  studies 
show  that  more 
than  half  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  take 
jobs  upon  grad¬ 
uation  go  into 
some  type  of 

In  Millville,  olr  program  of  co¬ 
operative  part-time  training  in  distribu¬ 
tive  education  was  introduced  on  the 
premise  that  mere  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge  is  not  sufficient;  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  must  be  combined  if  learning  is  to 
be  effective. 

Young  people  have  rarely  had 
enough  social  experiences  to  enable 
them  to  meet  strangers  easily,  to  win 
the  liking  of  adults  by  their  manner,  to 
retain  their  poise  under  trying  condi¬ 
tions.  and  to  show  consideration  to¬ 


wards  others.  One  of  the  major  prob¬ 
lems  in  our  cooperative  program, 
therefore,  is  to  develop  in  students  the 
social  abilities  they  need  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  store  work. 

Employers’  Reports  on  Students  Are  the 
Basis  of  Individual  Conferences 


Contacts  with  the  Public  Bring  Poise 

The  merchants  of  Millville,  who  co¬ 
operate  in  the  program  of  distributive 
education,  give  the  learner  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  the  social  rela¬ 
tionships  in  which  he  needs  to  develop 
greater  ability.  No  amount  of  verbal 
descriptions,  lectures,  or  textbook  read¬ 
ings  can  take  the  place  of  store  work¬ 
ing  experiences,  with  their  accompany¬ 
ing  social  contacts,  and  the  stimulus 
they  offer  the  student  to  improve  his 
social  abilities. 

It  is  our  aim  to  make  distributive 


education  truly  vocational  and  actually 
to  equip  interested  Millville  youth  with 
the  skills  and  knowledges  which  will 
function  in  a  real  way  on  a  real  job, 
and  which  will  give  the  boys  and  girb 
an  educational  experience  that  could 
not  be  matched  by  formalized  class¬ 
room  instruction  alone. 

We  have  adopt¬ 
ed  the  following 
principal  objec¬ 
tives  for  our  co¬ 
operative  p  r  o  - 
gram  as  it  affects 
both  the  pupil  and 
the  employer: 

1.  The  pupil  Is 
prepared  for  Kain- 
ful  work,  given 
a  business  back* 
ground  that 
should  enable  him 
to  qualify  for  a 
position  of  re- 
sponsiMIlty  earlier 
and  is  trained  to 
successfully  meet 
and  work  with 
people. 

t.  The  pupil  Is  made  familiar  wrlth 
fundamental  merchandise,  with  the 
sources  of  that  merchandise,  and  he  is 
given  an  appreciation  of  values  that 
will  make  him  not  only  a  more  intelli-  _ 
gent  and  helpful  saiesnum  but  also  a 
better  buyer  of  goods  for  personal  use. 

S.  The  pupil  has  an  opportunity  for 
genuine  work  experience  at  a  wage,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  school  instruction  directly 
related  to  his  immediate  task.  He  Is 
brought  face  to  face  with  actual  business 
situations  and  given  tools  with  which 
to  cope  with  those  situations. 

4.  A  further  important  objective  is 
to  teach  young  people  to  properly  evalu¬ 
ate  the  social  and  economic  position  of 
the  merchant  and  the  salesperson.  It 
is  believed  that  if  young  people  gener¬ 
ally  regard  retailing  as  a  worthy  occu¬ 
pation,  a  better  type  of  young  person  will 
be  drawn  into  these  professions,  and 
business  men  will  have  more  capable 
employees  to  advance  to  responsible 
positions. 

ONGRESS  IN  1936  passed  the  George- 
Deen  Act  which  was  introduced  to 
encourage  education  in  the  distribu¬ 
tive  field.  This  act  provides  for  reim¬ 
bursement  to  the  states  for  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  instruction  in  distributive 
education  subjects,  when  certain  stand¬ 
ards  are  maintained  in  carrying  out  the 
instruction. 

Even  if  such  encouragement  in  the 
form  of  federal  funds  and  aid  were 
not  available,  a  community  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  the  values  which 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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Wealthy  Children,  Taxes 


All  of  olr  citizens  pay  taxes  directly 
or  indirectly  for  the  support  of  our 
public  schools.  Almost  the  entire  cost 
of  public  education  in  New  Jersey  is  met 
by  property  taxes,  and  each  district  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  education  of 
its  children  with  only  a  small  amount 
of  direct  aid  from  the  .State.  This  means 
in  general  that  districts  with  low  prop¬ 
erty  valuations  must  pay  high  taxes  and 
districts  with  high  ratables  have  low 
tax  rates.  These  extreme  differences  in 
tax  rates  will  continue  until  the  State 
provides  more  revenues  on  a  Statewide 
basis  and  uses  such  revenues  to  give 
more  aid  to  the  poorer  districts  and 
thus  equalize  the  tax  burden. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  difference 
in  the  amount  of  wealth  behind  each 
pupil  as  between  wealthy  and  poor  dis¬ 
tricts  and  the  difference  in  tax  rates 
which  citizens  |jay  for  the  support  of 
public  schools.  The  assessments  as  of 
July  1,  1940.  show  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  situations.  For  example  in  Atlantic 
County,  Longport  has  wealth  of  more 
than  S17.0(K)  for  each  resident  pupil 
and  W  ey  mouth  Tow  nship  $775  of  such 
wealth.  Longpt)rt‘s  tax  rate  for  schools 
is  $.29  per  .$100  and  that  of  Weymouth 
Tow  nship  $4..52.  or  more  than  15  times 
as  much.  In  Bergen  County,  Bendix 
had  a  wealth  of  $324,947  per  resident 
pupil  and  a  tax  rate  of  $.04  per  hun¬ 
dred  while  South  Hackensack  had  a 
wealth  of  $1,670.20  per  pupil.  Flem- 
ington  in  Hunterdon  County  has  a  per 
pupil  assessed  wealth  of  $104,172  and 
a  school  tax  of  $.08  w  hile  Hampton  has 
wealth  of  $2,332.06  and  a  school  tax 
rate  of  $2.41 — thirty  times  as  much. 

Allenhurst  and  Deal  in  Monmouth 
County  have  tax  rates  for  local  schools 
of  $.11  and  $.14  per  $100.  while 
Howell  Township  has  a  rate  of  $3.77. 
Mantoloking  in  Ocean  County  has  a 
per  pupil  wealth  of  $251,751  and  a  tax 
rate  of  $.03  w  hereas  Point  Pleasant  has 
a  school  tax  rate  of  $3.93,  more  than 
1 00  times  higher. 

In  general  note  the  regularity  with 
which  in  every  county,  the  communities 
with  the  hif'hest  assessed  wealth  per 
pupil  have  the  lowest  school  tax  rates; 
while  those  with  the  lowest  assessed 
wealth  per  pupil  have  the  highest  school 
tax  rate. 

According  to  the  foregoing,  the  ine¬ 
qualities  in  educational  opportunity 
naturally  result.  This  difference  in 
tax  rate  is  not  only  unfair  to 
pupils,  it  is  unfair  to  the  parents 
who  must  pay  the  taxes.  State 
support  to  equalize  the  burden  is 
the  only  answer. 


The  Valuation  of  Property  Based  on  Resident 
Pupils  and  the  Unequal  Burden  of  Taxes  for 
the  Support  of  Public  Schools  as  of  June  30,  1940. 


Highest  Lowest 


COUNTY 

Assessed  Wealtti 
Per  Pupil 
in  Resident 
Enrollment 

Assessed  Wealth 
Per  Pupil 
in  Resident 
Enrollment 

Highest 

School 

Tax  Rates 

Lowest 

School 

Tax  Rates 

Atlantic 

Longport 

$17,548.36 

Brigantine 

$12,729.32 

W  eymouth 
$775.77 

Buena  Fista 
$1,363.78 

Buena  Vista 
$5.13 

W  eymouth 
$4.52 

Longport 

$.29 

Brigantine 

$.% 

Bergen 

Bendix 

$324,947.00 

Edgewater 

$39,660.46 

So.  Hackensack 
$1,670.20 

Lodi  Boro 
$1,941.97 

IT  allington 
$3.49 

Northvale 

$3.48 

Bendix 

$.04 

Alpine 

$.39 

Burlington 

Riverton 

$7,153.07 

Moorestown 

$4,253.28 

Fields  boro 
$1,055.35 

New  Hanover 
$1,367.00 

Taker  node 
$4.90 

Fieldsboro 

$4.81 

Bordentown  Tp. 
$1.00 

Bordentown  City 
$1.09 

Camden 

H addon  field 
$6,916.95 
Coltingswood 
$6,658.01 

Lawnside 

$1,587.47 

Berlin  Twp. 
$1,702.42 

Runnemede 

$2.81 

Chesilhurst 

W  aterford 
$2.79 

Gibbsboro 

$1.16 

Hi  Nella 
$1.31 

Cape  May 

Stone  Harbor 
$32,846.90 
Avalon 
$24,444.22 

W  oodbine 
$2,254.91 

Dennis  Twp. 
$1,962.56 

Middle  Twp. 
$2.79 

IV  oodbine 
$2.55 

Cape  Mas’  Point 
$.14 

Avalon  and 

West  Wildwood 
$.32 

Cumberland 

MiUvUle 

$4,398.69 

Bridgeton 

$4,325.14 

Deerfield 

$1381.20 

Fairfield 

$1,625.05 

Deerfield 

$2.91 

Downe 

$2.41 

Greenwich 

$1.42 

Bridgeton 

$1.59 

Essex 

Essex  Fells 
$16,757.25 

Glen  Ridge 
$12,96434 

Belleville 
$5,139.07 
Caldwell  Twp. 
$5,711.80 

Livingston 

$1.99 

Nutley 

$1.89 

Essex  Fells 
$1.06 

Cedew  Grove 
$1.07 

Gloucester 

Greenwich 

$10,449.00 

W enonah 
$6,212.00 

National  Park 
$1,489.39 
Franklin 
$1,660.43 

Woodbury  Hgts. 
$3.01 

Clayton 

$2.92 

Greenwich 

$.95 

Harrison 

$1.54 

Hudson 

W’eehawken 

$15,093.78 

Harrison 

$13,871.57 

Secaucus 

$4,381.23 

Guttenberg 

$4,634.18 

W est  New  York 
$1.95 

Secaucus 

$1.83 

Harrison 

$.80 

East  Newark 
$.91 

Hunterdon 

Flemington 

$104,172.42 

MUford 

$11,5%.30 

Stockton 

$1,949.34 

Hampton 

$2,332.06 

Hampton 

$2.41 

Bloomsbury 

$2.35 

Flemington 

$.08 

Kingwood 

$.77 

Mercer 

Princeton  Boro 
$15,013.31 
Princeton  Twp. 
$11,194.88 

Hopewell  Boro 
$4,456.36 
Hamilton 
$4,495.99 

Hopewell  Boro 
$2.33 

East  W  indsor 
$2.19 

Princeton  Twp. 
$1.08 

Princeton  Boro 
$1.15 

Middlesex 

Helmetta 

$10318.15 

Plainsboro 

$8,088.82 

Jamesburg 

$1366.56 

East  Brunswick 
$2,760.72 

South  River  Plainsboro 

$3.17  $.98 

North  Brunswick  Helmetta 

$3.02  $1.15 

Monmouth 

Allenhurst 

$45,001.47 

Deal 

$44,495.63 

Jersey  Homest'd 
$173.60 

Raritan 

$2,343.39 

Jersey  Homest’d 
$3.89 

Howell  Twp. 
$3.77 

Allenhurst 

$.11 

Deal 

$.14 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL 


REVIEW 


The  Downward  Trend 
Of  State  School  Money 

The  following  tables  show  clearly  the  gradual  decrease  in  state  aid  to  local 
schools.  This  is  reflected  in  the  decline  of  railroad  taxes  apportioned  to 
counties  from  a  1933  high  of  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  to  nothing  at  all. 
It  is  reflected  in  the  decline  of  state  school  tax  revenue  from  a  1931  high  of 
nearly  eighteen  million  to  less  than  fifteen  and  a  half. 

it  is  responsible  for  the  steady  increase  in  the  deficiency  appropriations — 
to  maintain  the  three  cents  per  day 


Teachers’  Salaries 


The  Salary  Status  of  Selected 
New  Jersey  School  Districts 
for  the  Year  1941'1942. 

Figures  by  districts  will  be 


found  on  the  following  pages. 


F. 


per  child  level  of  state  aid.  Note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  increase  by  no  means 
compensates  for  the  losses  from  the 
other  sources. 

Railroad  Taxes  Apportioned 
to  Counties 

1926- 27  . $2,071,563.72 

1927- 28  .  1,374.994.67 

1928- 29  .  1,669,868.67 

1929- 30  .  2,201,606.28 

1930- 31  . 1,586,753.01 

1931- 32  .  1,929,612.85 

1932- 33  .  2,406,262.35 

1933- 34  .  2,474,645.09 

1934- 35  .  2.253.076.94 

1935- 36  .  1,377.809.50 

1936- 37  .  576,729.24 

1937- 38  .  1,145,774.51 

1938- 39  .  744,518.33 

1939- 40  .  601,857.53 

1940- 41  .  66.364.89 

1941- 42  . 


State  School  Taxes  Levied 


Morris 


Ocean 


Passaic 


Salem 


Somerset 


Sussex 


t'nion 


Warren 


Harding 
$13,861.82 
Florham  Park 
19.412.71 

Island  Beach 
$251,751.33 
Mantoloking 
$207,747.63 

H'est  Milford 
$10,024.87 
Ringwood 
$8,143.44 

Lower  Penns  N'k  .dllowav 
$16,840.69  $1,770.11 

Mannington 
$4,439.38 

Bedminster 
$1.3,155.06 
Far  HUls 
$11,428.08 


Randolph 
$2,117.36 
Butler 
$2,175.81 

Jackson 
$1,726.15 
Eagles  wo 
$2,108.98 

If  anaque 
$2,577.35 
Rloomingdale 
$2,926.41 


1930-31  . 

.  .$17,650,230.11 

1931-32  . 

. .  17,978,774.14. 

1932-33  . 

..  17,941,110.24 

1933-34  . 

. .  17,942,780.71 

1934-35  . 

. .  16,973,962.14 

1935-36  . 

. .  16,221,588.54 

1936-37  . 

..  16,623,636.45 

1937-38  . 

. .  16,167,708.74 

1938-39  . 

. .  16,501,843.93 

1939-40  . 

. .  15,991,374.92 

1940-41  . 

. .  16,125,164.50 

1941-42  . 

. .  1.5,400,149.69 

Deficiency  Appropriations 

1936-37  . 

...$1,716,616.61 

1937-38  . 

...  1,706,811.44 

1938-39  . 

...  1,997,999.77 

1939-40  . 

...  2,142,960.51 

1940-41  . 

...  2,398,846.29 

1  Randolph 

Jefferson 

$3.82 

$.66 

Mine  Hill 

Harding 

$3.79 

$1.00 

Point  Pleasant 

Mantoloking 

$3.93 

$.03 

>od  Union 

Long  Beach 

$3.14 

$.15 

SEQUENT  REQUESTS  are  made  concern¬ 
ing  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  sections  of  the  State.  In  order  to 
give  general  information  in  answer  to 
these  requests,  questionnaires  were  sent 
to  five  districts  in  each  county.  These 
districts  were  selected  to  include  the 
different  types  as  to  population  and 
municipal  government.  In  response  to 
the  105  requests  for  information,  89 
answers  were  received.  The  sixteen  not 
reporting  were  twice  requested  for  the 
information.  The  failure  to  receive 
these  reports  omits  from  the  list  some 
type  districts  in  which  there  is  much  in- 
^  terest.  The  questionnaire  included  the 
items  of  the  captions  on  the  summary, 
and  the  answers  as  given  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  table  on  the  following 
pages. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Superin¬ 
tendents  department  »)f  our  Association 
is  sending  out  a  much  more  compre¬ 
hensive  questionnaire  on  this  subject. 
When  it  is  compiled,  we  hope  to  include 
in  a  later  Review  some  of  the  salient 
findings  of  that  departmental  group. 


Increase  in  Average  Hourly 
Earnings  in  Selected  Industries 


W  arusque 
$2.80 

Bloomingdale 

$2.55 

Alloway 

$2.74 


fFest  Milford 
$.77 

Haledon 

$1.29 

Lower  Penns  y'k 
$.47 


U pper  Penns  N'k  Mannington 
$2.34  $.87 

Rocky  Hill  Bedminster 

$3.61  $.79 

Franklin  Lakes  Far  Hills 
$2.38  $1.08 


Hopatcong 
$19,484.33 
By  ram 

$i  1.026.22 

lAnden 

$13,973.97 

Summit 

$10,938.69 

Pahaquarry 

$25,368.20 

Harkettstown 

$5,526.05 


Pittsgrove 
$2,033.23 

Rocky  Hill 
$2,147.25 
Manville 
$3,187.41 

Hamburg  Hamburg  Hopatcong 

$1,909.31  $3.23  $.64 

Andover  Boro  Wantage  Byram 

$2,168.55  $3.07  $.88 

New  Providence 

Township  Scotch  Plains  Linden 

$2.19  $.93 

New  Providence 
Boro  Westfield 

$2.10  $1.49 


$2,638.52 

Scotch  Plains 
.$^1,536.78 

Oxford 

$1,565.46 

Alpha 

$1,897.95 


Oxford 

$4.68 

Alpha 

$2.71 


Pahaquarry 

$.23 

Mansfield 

$.90 
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COSTS  OF  LIVING  ARE  RISING 


These  charts  tell  the  story  of  what  has  happened  and 
what  is  likely  to  happen  to  the  cost  of  living  for  every 
New  Jersey  teacher. 

The  chart  below  is  based  on  New  Jersey  data. 

It  was  prepared  by  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  its  bi-monthly  Cost  of 
Living  Bulletin.  Other  charts  on  this  page  show 
national  trends. 
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FARM  PRODUCTS 
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Chart  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor  Statistics. 


This  is  Only  the  Beginning!  WMesale  prices  are  rising  faster  and  higher  than 
CHar,  sp  «.  6.  s.  c.p.r.™.,,  o,  ApHcK.™  which-bamng  a  miracle-are  sure  to  catch  up. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Education  By  Radio 
Is  Concern  of  Group 
Formed  At  Convention 

A  new  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  concerned  with  the  use  of 
Radio  in  Education  was  born  at 
the  Annual  Convention.  It  grew 
out  of  an  experience  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  Radio  Commit¬ 
tee.  Attendance  of  91  teachers 
indicated  widespread  interest  in 
this  field. 

After  discussing  radio  as  an 
educational  tool  to  motivate  class¬ 
room  work,  develop  discrimina¬ 
tion,  convey  information  and  stim¬ 
ulate  both  speech  and  writing, 
the  group  formed  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Association  for  Education  by 
Radio. 

The  Association’s  Radio  Com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Don  S.  Hitchner  was  asked  to 
serve  as  a  temporary  executive 
committee  and  to  propose  a  per¬ 
manent  organization. 

Charter  members  are  also  be¬ 
ing  enrolled  in  the  new  national 
Association  for  Education  by 
Radio.  An  AER  Journal  has  al¬ 
ready  made  its  bow. 


Madame  Soo  Yong 

Trenton  Speaker 

Trenton — Teachers  will  hold 
their  annual  Christmas  dinner 
meeting  on  December  11.  TTie 
speaker  will  be  Madame  Soo 
Yong,  Hawaiian-born  Chinese 
stage  and  movie  actress.  The 
theme  of  this  meeting  is  “Un¬ 
derstanding  the  Orient.” 


At  the  Convention  Banquet  Solomon  C.  Strong,  of  West  Or- 
Irma  Patrick  received  the  Asso-  ange,  lifetime  friend  of  Mr. 
ciation’s  Annual  Award  for  Dis-  Patrick,  made  the  presentation, 
tinguished  Service  to  Education  Mr.  Patrick,  who  is  ill,  listened  in 
for  her  father,  W.  Burton  Patrick,  over  the  long-distance  telephone. 


The  Union  County  Credit  Union 
is  in  its  own  home  in  Roselle 
Park.  Its  new  building  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  October  28,  and  started 
serving  Union  County  teachers 
immediately.  This  is  the  first 
building  built  by  a  credit  union 
to  serve  as  an  oflice.  Credit  unions 
from  all  over  the  state  and  nation 
were  represented  or  sent  greet¬ 
ings  to  the  dedication.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  completely  and  ideally  plan¬ 
ned  for  credit  union  service. 

The  Union  County  group  was 


organized  on  March  11, 1935,  with 
15  members  and  156  in  assets. 
It  now  has  over  1,700  members, 
and  over  $310,000  in  assets.  Since 
it  was  organized,  it  has  loaned  its 
;  teacher  members  $1,240,000.  Back 
of  its  new  home  is  Cunnar  G. 
Cudmunson,  its  treasurer  from 
the  very  beginning.  Mr.  Gudmun- 
son  has  been  president  of  the 
i  New  Jersey  Credit  Union  League 
i  and  a  national  director  for  New 
'  Jersey  on  the  Board  of  the  Credit 
*  Union  National  .Association. 


Somerset  Teachers 

Hear  Noted  Chinese 

Somerville — Dr.  Tehyi  Hsieh 
of  the  Chinese  Service  Bureau 
and  Mrs.  Kermit  Roosevelt  were 
the  main  speakers  at  the  Somer¬ 
set  County  Institute.  The  morn¬ 
ing  session  was  given  over  to 
eight  sectional  meetings  in  spe¬ 
cial  fields  of  interest. 

The  institute  was  arranged  by 
the  Somerset  County  Teachers’ 
Association,  under  the  leadership 
of  Michael  Gioia  of  Manville. 


Writer  Will  Address 
Childhood  Educators 

Newark — Mrs.  Marguerite  de 
Angeli.  author  and  illustrator  of 
children’s  books,  will  speak  at  an 
ACE  dinner  at  SchraSt’s  on  Jan¬ 
uary  8. 

Paterson — ACE  members  have 
arranged  a  field  trip  to  Sheffield 
Farms  to  study  the  possibilities 
of  subsequent  trips  with  pupils. 
A  series  of  similar  trips  is  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  spring. 

The  ACE  spring  luncheon  has 
been  set  for  May  16,  1942. 


State  Board  Starts 
Training  of  Civilians 
For  Army  Air  Group 

A  training  program  for  civilian 
employees  of  the  Air  Service 
Command  is  being  organized  in 
New  Jersey  under  the  control  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education. 
The  Board  will  make  a  contract 
with  the  Casey  Jones  School  in 
Newark  to  use  two  of  the  school’s 
four  shifts. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  national 
centers  through  which  it  is  hoped 
to  train  68.000  civilian  employees 
in  1942.  The  total  needs  of  the 
Air  Service  Command  are  120,000. 
They  include  airplane  mechanics, 
sheet  welders,  etc. 

The  training  program  will  cov¬ 
er  5-6  months,  and  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  facilities  will  train  about  1,000 
men  at  once.  Under  present  plans 
the  men  to  be  trained  will  be 
brought  in  by  the  Air  Command 
and  will  receive  a  subsistence 
wage  while  learning. 


Ocean  Teachers  Get 
Credit  Union  Chance 

Asbury  Park — Membership  in 
the  Monmouth  County  Teacher 
Federal  Credit  Union  has  been 
opened  to  all  teachers  in  Ocean 
County.  The  Monmouth  County 
group,  under  President  H.  D. 
Shannon  and  Treasurer  W.  0. 
Heckman,  has  assets  of  $90,- 
622.%.  It  is  paying  5  per  cent 
interest  on  savings,  and  30  of  its 
members  each  have  savings  of 
more  than  $1,000. 


PRINCIPALS,  TEACHERS 

HEADS  IN  SAME  SCHOOL 

Association  activity  will  be  high 
in  Ventnor  Ave.  School,  Ventnor, 
this  year.  Principal  Mary  V. 
Peters  is  president  of  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Principals.  Teacher 
(Mrs.)  Anne  Wood  heads  the 
Classroom  Teachers. 

Other  officers  of  the  Classroom 
Teachers  are  Mrs.  Florence  M. 
Price,  Newark,  vice  president; 
Mrs.  Jean  S.  Rondo,  Paterson, 
treasurer;  Ida  Francis,  Somer¬ 
ville,  recording  secretary;  and 
Freda  Scribner,  Vineland,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary. 


Around  the  State 


Elizabeth  —  Mrs.  Mary  D. 
Barnes  has  been  made  principal 
of  School  10. 

Atlantic  City — Mrs.  Leonard 
G.  Twichell  of  South  Orange 
was  elected  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

Jamesburc  —  Frederick  W. 
Evans,  Belleville  principal,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Kenneth  C.  Coulter  as  su¬ 
pervising  principal.  Mr.  Coulter 
goes  to  Glen  Rock. 
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fisppijiu  (Diwap 

By  Effa  E.  Preston,  New  Brunswick 


November  3rd.  Clara  likes  having 
to  do  as  she’s  told ;  it  saves  her  the  effort 
of  deciding,  and  we’re  getting  along  very 
well.  She  has  to  be  taken  out  and  threat¬ 
ened  every  week  or  so,  but.  poor  thing, 
she  can’t  help  it;  she  didn’t  choose  her 
parents. 

We’ve  been  invited  to  take  courses, 
hut  declined  w  ith  thanks.  One  degree  is 
enough  for  anybody  and  if  you  know  what  to  do  with 
that  you're  in  the  minority.  Most  folks  just  sit  on  their 
sheepskins  and  try  to  look  intelligent. 


November  10th.  F  ound  out  that  our  building  topic 
this  year  is  “Ooze  to  Omniscience,  a  Study  of  Evolution.” 
Has  its  possibilities,  but  I'll  bet  we  strike  a  bottleneck 
when  we  get  to  mammals.  Miss  Drenk  is  an  authority  on 
every  subject  from  Animal  Husbandry  to  Zircons  and  she 
loves  to  share  her  information,  so  I  nominated  her  and 
she’s  elected  chairman  of  our  committee  to  work  on  the 
problem.  By  the  time  she  gets  through  with  evolution, 
heaven  help  it!  We  ll  be  back  to  ooze  again. 

November  18th.  We’ve  started  on  our  usual  round 
of  entertainers.  Every  week  we  take  up  nickels  or  dimes 
for  something.  Anytime  anybody  calls  up  our  clerk  and 
says.  “Hey.  I’m  an  entertainer,”  she  justs  picks  him  out  a 
date  on  the  calendar  and  tells  him  to  send  over  his  posters. 
Already  we’ve  had  Mrs.  Whifflesnoot  and  her  trained  ter¬ 
mites.  Then  there  w  as  a  blonde  female'  who  goes  about 
making  believe  she  is  Betsey  Ross.  •  She  dresses  intermit¬ 
tently  in  the  costume  of  her  flag-making  ancestor  and  tells 
anecdotes  about  her  at  a  dime  a  head.  She  talks  herself 
red,  white  and  blue  in  the  face  and  the  small  children  who 
don’t  know  any  better  like  her.  I  think  it’s  the  costume. 
W^hen  1  first  saw  her  in  the  hall  I  thought  it  must  be  Hal- 
lowe  en.  W  e’ve  had  a  man  who  did  an  hour  of  scientific 
experiments.  He  went  over  big.  especially  when  he  demon¬ 
strated  how  to  blow  out  a  fuse  with  a  nickel,  or  a  quarter, 
or  something.  The  next  week  every  child  in  our  school 
tried  it.  successfully.  Bobby  Norton  did  it  the  evening 
his  mother  had  bridge  club,  and  it  took  an  hour  to  get  the 
lights  back  on.  Science  was  a  sore  subject  with  Bobby 
for  days  and  now  bis  father  makes  him  go  to  the  movies 
when  he  wants  entertainment:  he  thinks  it's  safer. 

Next  Wednesday  we’re  to  see  the  Pie-Eyed  Piper  and 
his  white  rats;  and  the  week  after  an  exhibit  of  rag  rugs 
made  by  the  unemployed  normal  school  graduates  of 
Upper  Conondaga  County.  The  week  after  that  is  the  main 
event  of  our  social  year.  We  are  to  have  as  guests 
N'est-ce  Pas  and  Mizpah.  the  Health  Twins,  who  eat  Vita¬ 
min  B-1  for  breakfast  every  morning — and  look  at  ’em 
now  ! 

November  26th.  Part  of  the  ceiling  in  a  second 
grade  room  fell  this  morning  and  just  missed  conking  a 
couple  of  little  darlings  who  were  seated  at  a  table  copy¬ 
ing  each  other’s  number  work. 

November  28th.  Miss  Drenk  is  beginning  to  make  a 
noise  like  a  chairman:  she  has  given  us  each  four  books 
to  read  and  report  on.  Maybe  I  made  a  mistake  when  I 
brought  up  her  name  at  that  meeting.  Oh.  well,  as  Aunt 
Hattie  always  says.  “If  you  shoot  an  error  into  the  air, 
it’ll  come  home  to  roost.” 


New  Heads  of  Local  and  County 
Teachers'  Associations 


Council  of  Temchers’  Orirani- 
cations — Eleanor  C.  Delaney, 
Elizabeth. 

Atlantic 

Atlantic  City  Teachers'  Assn. — 
Ralph  O.  Swartz 
Bergen 

Cast  Rutherford  Education 
Assn. — Ila  Mary  Wry 
Garfield  High  School  Teachers' 
Assn. — S.  Franzino 
Hackensack  Education  Assn. — 
Mrs.  Constance  S.  Mourad 
Hashrouck  Heights  Teachers' 
Assn. — Charlotte  Locher 
Cape  May 

Cape  May  County  Teachers' 
Assn. — Marvin  Peterson.  Ocean  | 
City 

Cumberland 

Bridgeton  Teachers'  Club  Vy . 
Ralph  Correll 

Essex 

Bloomfield  Teachers'  Assn. — 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Ellsworth  Stryker 
Caldwell  Teachers'  Assn. — 
Robert  Long 

East  Orange  High  School 
Teachers'  Assn. — Nina  Adams 
Irvington  Teachers'  Assn. — 
Lloyd  Taylor 

Millburn  Teachers'  Assn. — 
John  Lucas 

Newark  High  School  IT  omen's 
Assn. — Helen  Tunstead 
Newark  Recreation  Teachers' 
Assn. — Anthony  A.  Pascal 
Newark  I’ice  Principals'  Assn. 
— Allene  E.  Magowan 
N Utley  Teachers'  Assn. — Mar¬ 
garet  1.  Kramer 


Orange  Teachers'  Assn. — Eliza¬ 
beth  Cahill 

South  Orange  and  Maplewood 
Teachers'  Assn. — Henry  Adams 
Verona  Teachers'  .4ssn. — Mrs. 
Elsie  H.  Russell 
H'est  Essex  Teachers'  Assn. — 
Cornelius  McLaughlin 
Hudson 

Kearny  Teachers'  Assn. — Free¬ 
man  D.  McManus 
Middlesex 

South  River  Teachers'  Assn. — 
Theodore  Sivess 
Morris 

Chatham  Borough  Teachers' 
.f5sn.— Hannah  C.  Deeney 
Dover  Teachers'  Assn. — J.  Dale 
Weaver 

Madison  Teachers'  ,4ssn. — Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Helstrom 
Passaic 

Passaic  County  Schoolmen's 
Assn. — William  B.  Cruise, 
Passaic 

If'ayne  Township  Teachers' 
/■fsin.— Sally  E.  Graham 

Sussex 

Newton  Teachers'  Assn. — And¬ 
rew  Estock 
Union 

Elizabeth  Teachers'  Assn. — 
John  E.  Dwyer 
If  estfield  Teachers'  Assn. — 
Harold  A.  Shaterian 

Warren 

Warren  County  Teachers'  Assn. 
— Walter  Davis.  Washington 
Phillipsburg  High  School 
Teachers'  Assn.  —  Guy  M. 
Eckler 


NEW  HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Department  of  Music— 

Arthur  E.  Ward.  Supervisor  of 
Music,  Montclair 
Department  of 
Superintendence — 

Paul  Loser.  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Trenton 
New  Jersey  Assn,  for 
Childhood  Education — 

Lucy  A.  Lord  ( reelected  1, 
Massachusetts  .Avenue  Scho<d. 
Atlantic  City 

New  Jersey  Assn,  of  Teacher- 
Assistants  to  the  Principal- 
Sally  Danzis.  East  Side  High 
School.  Newark 
New  Jersey  Assn,  of 
Teachers  of  English — 
Florence  Bowden  (reelected), 
Cumberland  County  Helping 
Teacher,  Shiloh 
New  Jersey  Assn,  of 
Teachers  of  Social  Studies — 
Geraldine  M.  Cooley  (reelect¬ 
ed),  High  School,  Plainfield 
New  Jersey  Assn,  of 
Teachers  of  Speech— 

Frances  B.  Tihbits  (reelected). 
Board  of  Education,  Newark 

New  Jersey  Council  of 
Geography  Teachers — 

Ada  Mae  Hoagland.  High 
School,  Chatham 


New  Jersey  Elementary 
School  Press  Association— 
Margaret  Buchanan.  Richmond 
Avenue  School.  Atlantic  City 
New  Jersey  Elementary 
School  Principals’ 
Association— 

Mrs.  Mary  V.  Peters.  Ventnor 
Avenue  School.  Ventnor  City 
New  Jersey  Modern  Language 
Teachers’  Association — 

Ada  F.  Dow.  High  School.  .At¬ 
lantic  City 

New  Jersey  Recreation 
Teachers’  Association- 
Jack  Meyer.  Prince  Street 
Playground.  Newark 
New  Jersey  Visual 
Education  Association — 

Harold  Antrim.  Supervising 
Principal  of  Schools,  Point 
Pleasant  Beach 
Association  of  Teachers  of 
Subnormal  Classes — 

Alice  M.  Williams.  Livingston 
School.  Elizabeth 
Classroom  Teachers  of 
Department  of  Elementary 
Education — 

Mrs.  .\nne  S.  ^’ood.  Ventnor 
.Avenue  School,  Ventnor  City 
New  Jersey  Society  of 
Retired  Teachers— 

George  R.  Gerard,  35  Rossmore 
Place.  Belleville 
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Guidance  Crowds  the  Bookshelves 


During  the  past  year,  a  number  of 
important  books  in  the  field  of  guid¬ 
ance  and  personnel  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  ;  more,  it  appears,  than  in  almost 
any  other  single  year.  This  may  indi¬ 
cate  an  increasing  interest  in  the  field 
and  a  wider  recognition  of  the  need  for 
guidance  and  personnel  services. 

Of  the  major  books  listed  in  this  re¬ 
port,  four  are  studies  of  or  reports  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  vocational 
guidance.  For  the  last  few  years,  it  has 
been  somewhat  fashionable  to  ignore 
this  field  within  a  field.  Apparently  the 
need  for  vocational  guidance  is  receiv¬ 
ing  more  attention;  the  evidence  of  re¬ 
cent  years  and  the  present  emergency 
may  have  given  us  more  than  academic 
concern  with  the  occupational  adjust¬ 
ment  of  youth,  without  any  loss  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  developing  student  per¬ 
sonnel  program.  Contemporary  writ¬ 
ers  emphasize  practice  and  procedures, 
and  stress  the  importance  of  psycholog¬ 
ical  method,  the  contribution  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  relationship  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  to  the  guidance  program. 

The  more  important  books  of  the 
last  year  are: 

Group  Methods  of  Studying  Occupa¬ 
tions.  Billings.  International  Text¬ 
book  Co. 

Dr.  Billings  has  revised  her  Teaching 
About  Vocational  Life  and  gives  us  a 
very  useful  book.  One  may  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  discussion  of  ob¬ 
jectives.  and  may  quite  properly  raise 
some  other  questions,  while  recognizing 
the  book’s  value.  The  emphasis  is 
upon  the  presentation  of  educational 
and  vocational  information.  Suggested 
aids,  bibliographies,  and  lesson  plans 
are  most  helpful.  This  is  the  only  com¬ 
prehensive  book  dealing  w  ith  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  occupations. 

Vocational  Guidance  for  Boys,'  A  Pro¬ 
gram  for  School  and  Social  Agencies. 
Cole.  Harper. 

Mr.  Cole  has  written  an  excellent 
brief  manual,  based  on  his  experience. 
It  will  serve  as  a  first  rate  introduction 
to  the  field.  The  use  of  cases  adds  much 
to  the  discussion  and  the  style  is  pt)int- 
ed  and  direct. 

Personnel  M'ork  in  High  School,  A  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Guidance  of  Youth — 
Educational,  Social,  and  Vocational. 
Germane  and  Germane.  Silver  Bur- 
dett. 

The  authors  present  WK)  pages  of 
sound  practice  and  theory,  based  on 
five  years  of  experimentation  and 
investigation  in  forty-two  schools.  They 
see  the  teacher  in  a  key  position  with 
reference  to  the  personnel  program,  al¬ 
though  the  need  for  a  trained  counselor 
is  stressed.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  individual  and  his  development; 
this  in  effect  means  also  an  emphasis  on 
psychological  method  in  guidance.  Vo¬ 
cational  guidance  is  treated  adequately 
as  a  part  of  the  personnel  program. 


By  R.  B.  Cunliffe,  Rutgers 

Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance. 
Lefever,  Turrell,  Weltzel.  Ronald. 

Principles  and  Techniques  is  a  com¬ 
petent  presentation  of  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice,  representing  the  newer  point  of 
view.  The  discussion  of  program  and 
administration  is  particularly  good. 
There  are  also  good  chapters  on  indi¬ 
vidual  counseling,  the  clinical  ap¬ 
proach.  and  special  problems  in  guid¬ 
ance. 

Personnel  Procedures  in  the  Secondary 
School,  Report  and  Evaluation  of 
Guidance  Practices  in  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Mc- 
Clintock.  Psychological  Corp. 

Dr.  McClintock  of  New  Jersey  has 
here  made  an  interesting  and  success¬ 
ful  attempt  “to  present  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  present  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools,”  It  is  also  a  source  of  helpful 
suggestions,  however  brief.  The  ad¬ 
ministrator  may  find  it  of  interest  to 
note  how  others  have  solved  certain 
common  yet  difficult  problems.  The 
picture  becomes  more  clear  as  one  com¬ 
pares  these  findings  with  those  of  other 
studies,  e.g.: 

Guidance  Practices  in  Public  High 
Schools.  Hamrin,  Erickson,  O’Brien. 
McKnight,  and 

Guidance  Practice  in  New  Jersey,  19S0- 
1940.  Rutgers  University  Studies  in 
Education.  In  Press. 

Principles  and  Techniques  of  Vocational 
Guidance.  Myers,  George  E.  McGraw- 
Hill. 

Dr.  Mjers  is  much  concerned  with 
definition  and  presents  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  lor  vocational  guidance  in  this 
\er\  comprehensive  and  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  is  no  better  discussion 
of  the  theory  of  vocational  guidance, 
ami  his  suggestions  relative  to  practice 
are  fundamentally  sound  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  helpful.  We  wish,  however,  that 
he  had  introduced  more  illustrative  ma¬ 
terial  relative  to  practice. 

A  Guide  to  Guidance.  Smith,  Roos. 
Prentice-Hall. 

This  is  a  somewhat  different  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  vocational  guidance  pro¬ 
gram,  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
authors  in  New  York  City.  They  pro¬ 
pose  a  program  developed  through  a 
realistic  study  of  contemporary  occupa¬ 
tional  patterns  and  trends,  and  this 
book  is  important  for  that  reason. 

It  should  be  noted  that: 

The  November  1941  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  The  School  Follows 


Through,  A  Post-School  Adjustment  of 
Youth  by  Beery,  Hayes,  and  Edward 
Landy  (now  of  New  jersey  )  is  based 
on  a  special  study  of  the  follow-up  plan 
in  operation  in  forty  selected  schools. 
This  is  the  second  and  final  report  on 
the  work  of  the  Occupational  Adjust¬ 
ment  Survey.  A  comparison  with  the 
procedures  used  with  those  developed 
in  New  York  state,  as  presented  in 
A  Plan  for  the  Study  of  Youth  Who 
Have  Left  School  ( Mimeo.  Univ.  of  the 
State  of  New  York)  will  supply  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  good  many  arguments  for 
interested  school  people. 

Science  Research  Associates  pub¬ 
lished  in  1941  as  one  of  their  Basic 
Occupational  Plans  a  most  useful  and 
helpful  manual  by  Cox,  Farnsworth, 
and  Berry  on  Operating  a  Placement 
Program.  A  report  on  nation  wide  prac¬ 
tices  is  found  in  J unior-Placement  Of¬ 
fices  in  Public  Employment  Centers 
and  in  Public-School  Systems  of  the 
United  States  by  Palmer  (U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Labor,  Children’s  Bureau,  Bur.  Pub. 
No.  2.56,  1940) .  Those  concerned  with 
placement  may  also  find  of  interest 
Young  Workers  and  Their  Jobs  in 
1936 — A  Survey  in  Six  States,  by 
Helen  Wood  ( U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor, 
Children’s  Bureau.  Bur.  Pub.  No.  249, 
1940). 

From  the  Office  of  Education,  Voca¬ 
tional  Division  have  come  recently 
Two  Hundred  Sources  of  Pamphlet 
Material  on  Occupations,  Misc.  2.5.36, 
A  Guidance  Bookshelf  on  Occufxitions, 
Misc.  2.590,  Guidance  Programs  for 
Rural  High  Schools,  Bui.  No.  203,  Paul 
W.  Chapman.  Working  Your  Way 
Through  College  and  Other  Means  of 
Providing  for  College  Exjyenses,  Bui. 
No.  210,  Walter  J.  (ireenleaf.  all  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Occupational  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Guidance  Service. 

Another  of  the  Basic  Occupational 
Plans  of  Science  Research  Associates 
is  Prefxiring  for  Vocational  and  A  voca¬ 
tional  Life,  by  Teeter  and  Stanfield. 
Science  Research  Ass«xiates  have  also 
published  during  the  year  The  Fields  of 
Personnel  Work  by  Darley  and  Berdie. 

For  some  reason,  apparently  most 
s<'hool  people  do  not  know  of  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  W.P.A.  Of  interest 
among  them  are  Social  Problem  Series 
No.  2.  Rural  Youth  by  David  Cushman 
Coyle,  and  No.  6,  Thirty  Thousand 
Urban  Youth  by  Stanley  L.  Payne.  It 
is  also  probably  true  that  we  do  not 
use  as  we  might  those  of  the  N.Y.A. 
Someone  could  perform  a  real  service 
by  keeping  us  better  informed  on  these 
occasional  publications. 
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First  Aid  to  the  Principal 


ox  A  GREAT  DEAL  of  new  material  has 
been  presented  recently  in  the  field 
of  elementary  administration.  If 
one  limits  the  concept  of  elementary  ad¬ 
ministration  to  the  specific  business  of 
running  a  school  building  only  one 
book  has  been  published  recently. 

The  Principal  at  Work.  Kyte.  Ginn. 

This  is  a  good  book  by  an  experi¬ 
enced  author.  Its  nearly  five  hundred 
pages  are  encyclopedic  in  covering  the 
essential  administrative  and  supervi¬ 
sory  tasks  and  challenges  which  face 
the  building  principal. 

The  first  four  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  general  business  of  the  principal's 
relation  to  his  school  and  community. 
The  book  then  treats  the  fundamentals 
of  principaling  in  a  series  of  practical, 
specific  chapters.  There  are  helpful 
chapters  on  fire  drills,  the  beginning  of 
school,  the  closing  of  school,  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  supplies  and  other  routine 
duties.  Supervisory  activities  are  ade¬ 
quately  treated  and  echo  some  of  the 
author's  previous  contributions  in  the 
supervisory  field. 

The  chapter  on  the  principal's  per- 


By  Harry  L.  Stearns,  Woodbury 

sonal  schedule  will  appeal  to  the  expe¬ 
rienced  principal  as  being  somewhat 
academic,  despite  the  author’s  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  great  flexibility 
in  preparing  such  a  schedule.  Insuffi¬ 
cient  stress  is  attached  to  the  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  there  is  inadequate  recognition 
of  the  danger  of  attempting  to  adhere  to 
schedule  when  many  problems  must  be 
“nursed  along”. 

The  book  is  a  most  valuable  aid  for 
a  new  priticipal  and  for  the  student  pre¬ 
paring  in  the  field  of  administration. 
For  the  experienced  principal  it  is  an 
excellent  reference  for  the  revaluation 
of  his  procedures. 

Guiding  Child  Development  in  the  Ele¬ 
mentary  School.  Macomber.  Ameri¬ 
can  Book. 

This  book  is  an  interesting  mixture 
of  administration,  psychology,  philoso¬ 
phy  and  method.  Primarily  it  is  a 
book  on  method  for  the  elementary 
school,  setting  up  most  helpfu)  and 
specific  suggestions  for  developing  ex¬ 
perience  units  of  instruction.  The  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  book  is  on  self  expression 


and  there  is  a  statement  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  progressive  school.  The 
principal  who  is  working  with  his 
teachers  in  the  field  of  method  will  find 
this  a  valuable  book  to  use  himself  and 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  teachers. 

Educational  Psychology.  Hartman. 

American  Book. 

This  book  is  of  value  to  the  adminis¬ 
trator  who  finds  the  learning  curves, 
the  statistics,  and  the  rote  learning  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  old  educational  psycholo¬ 
gies  insufficient  for  the  learning  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  children  in  a  school  which 
faces  the  task  of  building  the  emotional 
and  spiritual  patterns  for  living  in  mod¬ 
ern  society.  The  old  school  of  psychol¬ 
ogists  may  lift  eyebrows,  and  most 
readers  will  feel  that  the  answers  are 
not  all  here;  but  there  is  a  wholesome 
refreshing  spirit  to  the  book  which 
makes  an  admirable  beginning  in  the 
departure  from  the  old  psychology  into 
a  scholarly  treatment  of  the  learning 
problems  involved  in  the  difficult  task 
of  transforming  children  into  social 
beings  capable  of  appreciating  and  cre¬ 
ating  a  better  life.  The  author  lacks 
nothing  in  his  knowledge  of  the  old 
formulas.  In  fact  he  knows  them  so 
well  that  he  recognizes  their  shortcom¬ 
ings  and  makes  a  noble  effort  to  build 
beyond  them  into  the  thing  which  is  so 
much  needed  to  fit  educational  pro¬ 
cesses  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
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Kenneth  W.  Baker 
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BRADLEY'S 

Water  Colors  and  Crayons 

Be  sure  your  pupils  are  using  water  colors  and  cray¬ 
ons  with  brilliancy  that  gives  character  and  life  to 
their  work.  If  colors  are  flat,  hard  to  apply  or 
uninteresting  the  pupil  soon  loses  his  enthusiasm 
and  ensuing  poor  results  are  apparent. 

Insist  upon  Bradley  Water  Colors  and  Crayons. 
Their  u.niform  texture  and  perfect  blending  quali¬ 
ties  make  them  the  standard  of  all  progressive  schools. 

NOTE:  Through  adoption  of  new  distrihution  policy, 
BRADLEY  ART  and  EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS 
are  now  sold  hy  leading  school  supply  dealers  every¬ 
where.  Ask  YOUR  dealer  for  Bradley  nwterials. 
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Review  Book  Council 

Books  on 

Secondary  Education 

By  R.  J.  Bretnall,  MUlburn 

Duties  of  School  Principals.  Jacobson, 
Davis.  Prentice-Hall. 

This  is  a  book  that  will  gain  wide  cir¬ 
culation,  for  it  covers  much  more  than 
the  title  indicates.  It  is  a  splendid  and 
exhaustive  textbook  for  administration 
classes  in'  education.  Every  young 
principal  ought  to  read  it  to  get  a  for¬ 
ward  viewpoint.  Every  experienced 
principal  should  read  it  to  get  a  re¬ 
awakening.  It  is  not  for  principals 
alone  to  read,  it  contains  material  that 
can  be  given  to  classroom  teachers,  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  not  only  valuable  but  is 
written  in  readable  English. 

Principals  should  read  Chapter  V 
with  the  Director  of  Guidance  and 
Chapter  IX,  X,  and  XI  with  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Student  Activities. 

It  is  a  book  that  is  complete,  concise 
and  well-written. 

Principles  and  Practices  of  Teachers  in 
Secondary  Schools.  Risk.  American 
Book. 

Seven  hundred  pages  that  tell  the 
teachers  everything  that  they  should  do. 
The  author  evidently  knows  the  public 
school,  for  he  has  missed  very  little,  if 
anything.  Whether  or  not  the  teacher 
will  carry  through  the  book  is  another 
question. 

The  author  shows  a  lot  of  trees  but 
perhaps  does  not  give  an  appreciation 
of  the  forest. 

Teacher-Pupil  Plannina.  Giles.  Harper. 

Perhaps  the  title  of  this  book  should 
be  changed  to  add  Home  to  the 
Teacher-Pupil.  It  is  full  of  ideas  that 
are  loaded  with  common -sense.  It  is 
full  of  suggestions  that  will  lead  to  in¬ 
terest.  It  is  a  compendium  of  good  es¬ 
tablished  practice  and  forward-looking 
in  method. 

Secondary  Education  in  American  Life. 
Spears.  American  Book. 

Another  of  Harold  Spears’  books 
with  his  amusing  cartoons  and  his 
characteristic  manner  of  saying  what 
he  wants  to  say.  Let  us  advise  all  who 
want  to  consider  curriculum  or  course 
of  study  that  this  is  something  worth 
reading. 


Homeroom  guidance  in  the  high  school 

TIME  OUT  FOR  LIVING 

E.  DeAlton  Partridge  and  Catherine  Mooney 

State  Teachers  College  Wilson  Junior  High  School 


Montclair 


Passaic 


To  help  boys  and  girls  in  the  constructive  use  of  leisure  time 
this  volume  suggests  varied  hobbies  for  groups  and  individuals.  Writ- 
ten  to  encourage  self-realization  and  cooperation,  it  promotes  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals.  $2.00  list. 

ADVENTURES  IN  GROWING  UP 
BROWNELL.  WILLIAMS,  AND  OTHERS 

The  adventures  in  this  1941  text  help  students  in  planning  for  them¬ 
selves  a  Tvise  health  program.  Case  studies  presented  to  the  young 
reader  aid  him  in  understanding  his  own  problems  of  physical  and 
mental  adjustment.  $1.60  list. 

LIVING  WITH  OTHERS— A  Book  on  Social  Conduct 

LAWRENCE  B.  GOODRICH,  East  Orange  High  School 

To  help  the  student  in  social,  school,  and  business  problems  of 
getting  along  with  others,  this  encourages  everyday  practice  of  sensible 
social  conduct.  $1.00  list;  workbook  $.40. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

88  Lexington  Avenue  New  York,  New  York 
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Mazda  lamps  work  long  hours  and  when  their 
service  is  done  they  are  apt  to  go  out  without  warn¬ 
ing.  There  should  be  a  carton  of  extra  ones  on  the 
shelf  so  that  burned  out  lamps  can  be  replaced  im¬ 
mediately.  Better  still,  replace  them  before  they 
give  out.  Blackened  lamps  waste  electricity  and 
give  poor  light.  Install  new  Mazdas  and  you  will 
get  all  the  electricity  you  are  paying  for. 
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Ritdio  Committee  Suggests 


Keeping  Ahead  of  History 

By  William  G.  Satterlee,  Morris  Township 


Elmer  Davis,  or  Paul  Sullivau  re¬ 
ported  as  happening  what  the  pupil 
had  already  predicted  in  class. 

More  than  once  totally  unlooked-for 
events  caused  more  discussion  and  in¬ 
terest  than  topics  we  had  followed 
from  night  to  night.  The  Rudolf  Hess 
flight  is  a  case  in  point. 


ENJOY  XMAS  VACATION 
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A  “RKSOKT  \HTIIIN  A  RESORT” 
ON  THE  BEACH  AT  ATLANTIC  CITY 


PTaltwr  J.  Bughy,  Inc, 


This  has  been  a  good  year  for  dicta¬ 
tors  and  news-commentators;  they 
in  turn  have  opened  many  avenues 
for  teachers  of  current  events.  A  sixth 
grade  social  studies  class  in  the  Alfred 
Vail  Junior  High  School  is  a  specific 
situation. 

The  first  few  days  in  September  were 
spent  by  this  group  reviewing  the  sum¬ 
mer's  “events”.  With  that  as  a  back¬ 
ground.  listings  were  made  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  news  broadcasts  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Edwin  C.  Hill  (WABC — 6 
p.  m. ),  Paul  Sullivan  (WABC — 6:30 
p.  m.  (,  Lowell  Thomas  (WJZ — 6:45 ( 
and  Elmer  Davis  (WABC — 8:55 1  were 
chosen  as  bases  for  the  course.  Home¬ 
work  involved  listening  to  at  least  one 
of  these  each  night.  A  wide  range  of 
time  was  available,  plus  a  fairly  limited 
range  of  material,  as  each  of  these 
newscasters  covered  roughly  the  same 
events. 

It  seemed  that  most  of  the  tie-up  for 
the  next  current-history  period  would 
have  to  be  made  after  the  broadcast: 


but.  w  ith  experience,  it  was  possible  to 
“look  for”  certain  developments  based 
on  previous  events.  Some  time  was 
spent  in  discussing  possible  future 
moves  by  one  power  or  another.  The 
newscasters  themselves  aided  by  giv¬ 
ing  reports  of  possible  developments. 
An  interesting  game  sprouted  among 
the  pupils  to  see  who  could  come  clos¬ 
est  to  predicting  the  course  of  events. 

The  actual  recitation  period  open¬ 
ed  with  Volunteer  Reports  on  each 
of  the  four  broadcasts  of  the  previous 
night.  No  one  pupil  reported  more 
than  one  or  two  items  from  the  broad¬ 
cast  to  which  he  listened.  Additions 
and  corrections  by  the  other  students 
gave  a  rather  complete  picture  of  the 
previous  day’s  “doings.”  with  prac¬ 
tically  everyone  contributing  to  this 
part  of  the  lesson  each  day. 

Any  Background  Material  heard 
on  these  broadcasts  came  in  for  dis¬ 
cussion  next.  Nearly  all  material 
brought  to  this  part  of  the  lesson  came 
from  Edwin  C.  Hill. 

It  wasn’t  long  before  we  found  the 
most  lively  and  argumentative  section 
to  be  the  third  part.  What  to  Look 
for  in  Tonight’s  News.  Will  Roose¬ 
velt  defeat  W^illkie?  Will  Stalin  resist 
Hitler  or  give  in  to  reported  new  de¬ 
mands?  Will  the  Fmglish  invade  Syria 
or  let  the  Germans  gain  a  foothold 
there?  Will  Congress  vote  lend-lease 
aid  to  Britain?  Will  President  Roose¬ 
velt  proclaim  a  national  emergency? 
These  were  a  few  of  the  questions 
that  our  “seers”  attempted  to  answer. 
One  can  imagine  the  satisfaction  a 
youngster  felt  when  Lowell  Thomas. 


10  MAKE  EASIER  the  following  of  the 
four  broadcasts  daily,  large  headings 
were  decided  upon  at  the  l>eginning  of 
each  “unit.”  These  included:  The 
Election;  Lease-Lend  Aid  to  Britain; 
Development  of  the  Greek  Front  and 
Crete;  The  Case  of  the  French  and 
British  in  Syria;  and  Russo-German 
Relationships.  F'rom  day  to  day,  we 
outlined  the  events  l>earing  directly 
on  those  topics.  Other  news  items 
were  not  discarded,  but  these  served 
as  the  “core”  of  the  work. 

More  than  one  of  these  topics  could 
be  followed  through  simultaneously, 
and  the  variety  of  other  news  bulletins 
in  no  way  detracted  from  the  main 
topic.  In  fact,  in  most  instances  the 
various  news  items  were  interrelated 
with  our  main  topic:  although  some 
of  them  were  isolated  events.  Paul 
Sullivan  and  Lowell  Thomas  were  the 
main  contributors  of  the  latter  tvpe 
as  their  fifteen  minute  programs  gave 
them  time  to  rep«»rt  more  than  the 
most  urgent  war  bulletins.  During  one 
period  of  about  six  weeks,  we  collected 
the  unusual  or  humorous  st<*ries  these 
broadcasters  rpp<»rted.  in  addition  to 
maintaining  our  regular  assignments. 

Our  four  radio-newsmen  were  chosen 
for  several  reasons.  They  allowed  a 
variety  of  times  at  which  to  listen. 
If  we  missed  the  six  o'clock  broadcast, 
we  had  until  9  P.  M.  to  “catch”  an¬ 
other.  The  6  to  9  o’clock  limit  seemed 
to  fit  into  the  daily  schedule  of  the 
pupils.  Three  of  the  broadcasts  came 
during  the  dinner  hour,  and  as  many 
of  the  parents  listened  to  these  pro¬ 
grams  at  this  time,  it  was  very  easy 
to  “motivate”  the  homework. 


Ft  e  cr4-lwaiji 

DENNIS 


Distributive  Education 


accrue  from  a  cooperative  plan.  When 
it  is  possible  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  local  merchants,  a  real  tie-up  be¬ 
tween  business  life  and  school  can 
be  made,  and  retail  training  becomes 
enriched,  more  effective  and  functional. 

Through  a  cooperative  plan,  stu¬ 
dents  get  an  opportunity  to  apply  what 
they  learn  to  life  situations.  They 
have  the  satisfaction  of  proving  the 
value  of  selling  procedures  and  other 
techniques  learned  at  school.  They 
get  the  “feel”  of  working  as  a  part 
of  an  intricate  machine,  the  well- 
organized  retail  establishment.  When 
they  have  completed  the  course,  they 
can  more  quickly  become  successful, 
dependable  employees. 

It  is  possible  when  the  school  super¬ 
visors  and  the  employers  work  in 
complete  understanding,  and  for  mu¬ 
tual  good,  that  these  pupils  may  l)e 
started  soundly  in  business  at  a  time 
when  many  other  young  people  are 
looking  for  a  first  job.  A  school  sys¬ 
tem.  no  matter  how  w  illing  or  efficient, 
cannot  accomplish  the  task  alone.  It 
requires  the  staunch  and  close  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  community  employers. 

From  the  merchant’s  standpoint 
there  are  many  advantages:* 

There  is  a  constant  and  systematic 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

250  Rooms  with  Baths,  Hreproof 
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MAIN  DINING  ROOM 
“NYMPH  ROOM” 
COFFEE  SHOPPE 


Dance  Music  Every  Evening; 

(Except  Sunday) 

GEO.  L.  CROCKER,  Manager 


infusion  of  desirable  beginners  into  the 
store  personnel.  The  enrollees  receive 
the  specific  training  desired  by  the 
merchants.  The  employers  enjoy  the 
assistance  of  teacher  advice  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  trainees  through  try-out  courses 
and  placement.  The  trainees  are  placed 
in  job  training  at  an  age  when  they 
learn  most  easily.  The  store  gets  bet¬ 
ter  trained  workers,  since  the  school 
gives  the  related  subjects  of  sales¬ 
manship,  English,  mathematics,  sci¬ 
ence,  art,  economics,  and  the  like. 

At  the  same  time  the  school  assumes 
the  burden  of  training,  thus  relieving 
the  store  of  training  problems  and  ex¬ 
pense;  the  school  furnishes  a  trained 
group  of  extra  employees  for  special 


events,  as  well  as  for  permanent  em¬ 
ployment;  and  the  school  training  re¬ 
grades  the  educational  level  of  store 
occupations,  and  thereby  attracts  a  bet¬ 
ter  type  of  employee. 

The  merchants  of  Millville  have  en¬ 
thusiastically  received  the  cooperative 
training  program  which  the  school  has 
this  year  introduced,  and  expressed  the 
feeling  without  exception,  that  there 
was  a  real  need  for  this  type  of  train¬ 
ing.  Although  we  have  just  begun, 
the  advantages  of  the  training  are  al¬ 
ready  l)eing  praised  by  merchants, 
parents  and  students  alike. 

*  flaas,  Kenneth  B.  Distributive  Education, 
New  York;  Gregg  Publishing  Company, 
1941,  page  54. 


f  course, 

there’s  a  Reason,  a  Time  and  Place 

for  CHEWING  GUM 


Chewing  is  a  basic  pleasure 
enjoyed  by  all  ages  of  people. 
And,  you  can  give  delicious 
Chewing  Gum  to  the  youngest 
children  with  the  perfect  as¬ 
surance  that  it  is  wholesome 
and  pure. 

Chewing  Gum  helps  exer¬ 
cise  your  teeth  and  keep  them 
clean  and  attractive.  To  point 
to  other  merits.  Chewing  Gum 
freshens  up  your  mouth  and 
helps  satisfy  between- meal 
hunger  without  taking  the 
edge  off  healthy,  meal-time 
appetites. 

Treat  yourself  to  some  de¬ 
licious,  inexpensive  Chewing 


Gum  today.  Enjoy  it  while 
around  your  home  —  when 
you  read,  listen  to  the  radio 
or  drive  about  in  the  car.  See 
how  the  chewing  helps  you 
concentrate  as  well  as  add 
pleasure  to  your  day. 

People  with  excellent  man¬ 
ners  and  highly  regarded  by 
others  apply  the  same  good 
judgment  and  sense  of  fitness 
to  “when”  and  “where”  they 
chew  Gum  as  to  everything 
else  they  do.  They  recognize 
that  there  is  a  time  and  place, 
just  as  there  is  a  reason,  for 
enjoying  delicious,  wholesome 
Chewing  Gum.  »•«*» 
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Democracy  Comes  to  a  Country 

By  Louise  M.  Johnson,  Jameshurg 


Do  YOU  REMEMBER  your  high  school 
commencement?  Of  course  you  do. 
You  remember  the  fuss  about  what  to 
wear,  and  the  discussion  about  what  to 
do  with  one's  feet  while  sitting  through 
the  long  speech  delivered  by  some 
“silver-tongued”  orator  to  a  long-suf¬ 
fering  audience,  while  you  stared  fix¬ 
edly  at  his  back.  If  you  happened  to 
lie  the  salutatorian  or  valedictorian, 
you  remember  more.  By  now,  you  rea¬ 
lize  just  how  awful  you  probably  were, 
especially  if  you  went  to  a  small  school 
where  all  frills  such  as  public  speaking 
were  ignored.  Graduations  were  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  graduates  and  seemed 
entirely  apart  from  them. 

But  this  year  I  went  to  a  commence¬ 
ment  program  which  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  ail  eighty-nine  of 
its  participants.  I  say  that  with  all  due 
respect  and  honor  to  the  faculty,  who, 
though  practically  invisible  at  gradua¬ 
tion,  had  planned  and  labored  long  to 
make  the  program  theme.  The  Mean¬ 
ing  of  Democracy,  enacted,  rather  than 
just  mentioned  on  commencement 
night. 

During  the  last  few  measures  of  the 
Graduation  Overture,  the  supervising 


principal  came  unobtrusively  down 
the  side  aisle  and  sank  into  the  end  seat 
of  the  first  row.  “It’s  in  the  laps  of  the 
gods  now,”  he  said  with  some  appre¬ 
hension;  “Stand  up  when  1  give  the 
signal,  and  then  everybody  else  will.” 
The  processional  march  started.  We 
stood  up,  and,  in  the  instant  before  any¬ 
one  else  rose,  we  had  a  perfect  view  of 
the  democratically  capped  and  gowned 
graduates  framed  in  the  rear  entrances, 
the  girls  in  white,  the  boys  in  black. 

We  remained  standing  for  the  color 
guard  ceremony,  the  salute  to  the 
American  flag,  and  the  school  pledge. 
The  opening  exercises  were  those  used 
for  all  high  school  assemblies.  The 
girl  who  read  the  Bible  was  extremely 
serious.  For  contrast,  I  remembered 
her  as  she  had  been  in  the  yearbook 
play  festival  less  than  a  month  before. 
It  was  she  who,  when  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented,  was  said  to  possess  the  best  type 
of  personality,  to  have  done  most  for 
her  class  and  school. 

“Where’s  she  going?”  I  whispered 
to  the  principal. 

“Montclair,  I  think.”  Ah,  an  embry¬ 
onic  pedagogue.  Four  years  Hence 
she’d  be  signing  her  first  contract.  It 
M  as  inevitable. 


The  principal  presented  the  diplo¬ 
mas.  He  looked  long  and  hard  at  each 
of  these  country  boys  and  girls  whom 
he  had  guided  for  the  past  four  years. 
There  was  something  about  the  way 
they  looked  at  him  too.  Time  was 
when  the  audience  became  hilarious 
over  the  agonizing  annual  struggle  of 
the  president  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  pronounce  the  unfamiliar  names 
on  the  diplomas.  Not  this  graduation! 

“I  like  it  so  much  better  than  my 
own,”  whispered  the  P.T.A  president 
on  my  left.  She  sounded  incredulous. 

“Watch  this,”  said  the  principal. 
“It’s  something  different.  I’m  not  sure 
how  it  will  work.”  Four  girls,  chosen 
because  they  were  representative,  and 
talked  well,  rather  than  because  of  their 
averages,  spoke  briefly  on  phases  of 
the  Meaning  of  Democracy ;  then  came 
a  period  of  clearcut  and,  to  all  appear¬ 
ances,  spontaneous  remarks  from  the 
entire  graduate  group, — a  series  of 
“pop-ups”  which  kept  alert  those  in  the 
audience  as  well  as  those  on  the  stage, 
— a  rather  democratic  way  of  express¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  democracy. 

Now,  swept  along  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  were  being  a  success,  and 
that  the  end  was  near,  the  Seniors 
grouped  themselves  to  present  the 
Latouche-Robinson  Ballad  for  Ameri¬ 
cans. 

“If  this  isn’t  good,”  said  the  princi¬ 
pal,  “I’ll  go  home  and  crawl  under  the 
bed.”  It  was  good,  very  good.  Of 
course  they  weren’t  musical  geniuses, 
but  they’d  been  trained  and,  after  all, 
they  were  “the  everybody  who  is  no¬ 
body,  and  the  nobody  who  is  every¬ 
body”.  They  enjoyed  it.  You  could 
imagine  that  they’d  been  singing  it  at 
home,  on  the  farm,  on  the  school 
busses,  on  the  streets  in  town. 

“I  thought  Commencement  would  be 
so  sad,”  said  a  Senior  girl,  later,  “but 
it  wasn’t.  It  seemed  like  another  play 
or  something  that  we  were  all  doing 
together.”  There  was  a  moment  of  in¬ 
tense  silence  at  the  end  of  the  ballad; 
then  came  a  storm  of  applause. 

The  valedictorian  spoke  the  class’s 
farewell  and  led  the  now-traditional 
candlelight  procession  of  graduates, 
singing  their  school  song,  through  the 
darkened  auditorium,  out  into  the  mid- 
June  night.  The  sleeves  of  their  gowns 
brushed  against  us  as  they  passed.  It 
seemed  a  contact  with  something  alto¬ 
gether  good. 

“I  put  the  boy  and  girl  friends  to¬ 
gether,”  said  the  principal  whimsically. 

Two  fathers,  with  sunbrowned  faces 
and  work-hardened  hands,  greeted  each 
other  outside. 

“Fine  program,”  offered  one. 

“Yes,”  agreed  the  other.  “A  bit  dif¬ 
ferent,  I’d  say,  but  there  was  a  good 
principle  back  of  it.”  I  smiled  and  de¬ 
cided  he  was  right  no  matter  which  way 
you  spelled  it. 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 

Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers'  Agencies 
711-12-13  Withartpoon  Bldg.,  Walnut  and  Juniper  Straeti  Pennypacker  1223 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Raliabl*,  Selective  Placement  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers 
Home  phone:  Haddonfleld,  N.  J.,  2774-W  Myrton  A.  Bryant,  Prat. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS' AGENCY 

Member  National  AssiK-iation  of  Teachers'  Ageiwies 
Established  I8S5  Charles  W.  Malford,  Prop. 

S66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BETWEEN  34th  and  SSth  STREETS 

Branch  Office:  1S36  EUCLID  AVE..  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates. 

Service  free  to  school  officials. 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 

Teachers  for  Schools — Schools  for  Teachers — Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Service  Free  to  Schools —  Ecoryomical  for  Teachers 
Kingsley  1743-1746  Personal,  discriminating  service  E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


You  entrust  your  legal  affaire  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a  physician.  Isn’t  your  profettlonal 
career  of  sufficient  Importance  to  wsrrant  expert  guidance?  Our  experience  is  your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  62nd  Year 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers*  Ag^enciea 

206  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET  AIXENTOWN,  PENNA. 

Over  Half  a  Century  of  Service  at  the  Same  Address 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  of  National  Aseocietisn  ef  Teachers’  Ageneics 
Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Fernalo,  Manager 

Aigonenin  4-7467  70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Renders  ditcriminating  service  to  many  New  Jertey  teacheri  and  schcols 
All  recommendations  based  on  careful  study  of  requirements 
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Camden  Seeks  Its  Own  Weaknesses  in  Its 

PUPIL  FOLLOW-UP 


By  Charles  L.  Maurer,  Camden 

ONE  OF  THE  ANNUAL  reports  of  the 
guidance  department  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  High  ^hool  is  a  follow-up 
study  of  the  freshmen  in  college.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  is  threefold:  to 
determine  ( 1 )  whether  the  students  are 
properly  prepared;  (2)  whether  there 
are  weak  spots  in  the  instruction  in 
the  high  school;  and  (3)  what  changes 
should  be  in  the  instruction,  curricu¬ 
lum,  or  organization  of  the  high  school 


here  and  placing  less  stress  there.  They 
serve  as  a  criteria  in  formulating  the 
instructional  policy  of  the  school. 

Our  last  report,  October,  1940.  is 
based  on  452  grades  in  major  subjects 
of  65  students.  Of  the  452  grades,  99 
per  cent  were  passing  grades  (A,  B, 
C,  D) ;  93  per  cent  were  satisfactory 
(A,  B,  C) ;  and  56  per  cent  were 
superior  or  high  (A,  B).  There  was 
some  variation  in  the  grades  made  in 
the  different  major  fields  such  as  Eng¬ 


lish,  social  studies,  language,  math¬ 
ematics,  and  science.  English,  for 
example,  was  down;  while  languages 
were  high  with  44  per  cent  A  and 
B  grades  for  the  former  and  86  per 
cent  for  the  latter.  The  reason  for 
the  difference  is  rather  obvious.  All 
students,  regardless  of  their  back¬ 
ground,  are  required  to  take  English 
in  college,  but  usually  only  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  did  well  in  languages  in 
high  school  major  in  them  in  college 
or  continue  their  studies  in  the  field 
of  languages.  Naturally  they  do  bet¬ 
ter  work.  The  students  in  this  report 
attended  25  different  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  in  11  different  states. 


in  view  of  the  information  received. 

Early  in  June,  or  as  soon  as  the 
grades  are  available,  colleges  are  re¬ 
quested  to  send  a  complete  transcript 
of  the  work  of  each  freshman  who  had 
been  a  student  there  from  this  high 
school  during  the  current  year.  Tran¬ 
scripts  are  secured  only  from  degree- 
conferring  institutions. 

The  grades  of  the  major  subjects  are 
tabulated  and  evaluated.  Little  need 
be  said  about  those  grades  which  are 
passing  grades  (A,  B,  C,  D).  But 
the  administration  is  concerned  about 
the  F  grades,  or  too  many  D  grades, 
particularly  if  the  student  made  the 
certifying  grade  in  high  school.  The 
high  school  record  of  the  student  who 
makes  F  grades,  or  too  many  D  grades, 
is  carefully  surveyed  to  try  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  reason  for  his  failure  or  low 
grades.  His  I.Q.,  reading  grade  level, 
general  average,  rank  in  the  class 
and  the  grades  he  made  in  related 
subjects  are  reviewed.  Conferences 
are  held  with  his  former  teachers  to 
secure  their  estimation  of  his  previous 
work,  his  general  attitude,  and  applica¬ 
tion,  When  possible,  an  interview 
with  the  student  is  arranged. 

Sometimes  neither  the  high  school 
nor  the  student  can  he  held  account¬ 
able  for  the  failure  of  the  student.  When 
for  example  41.5  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  a  certain  college  fail  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  subject,  the  failure  cannot  be 
blamed  upon  the  lack  of  application  on 
the  part  of  the  student.  Neither  can 
an  indictment  be  made  against  the  high 
school  for  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the 
instruction  provided. 

From  time  to  time — not  every  year — 
a  questionnaire  is  sent  to  the  students 
in  college  to  secure  their  evaluation  of 
the  preparation  they  received  in  high 
school.  Many  valuable  suggestions  are 
frequently  made  by  these  students.  The 
annual  surveys  are  very  helpful  to  the 
administration.  They  indicate  the 
strong  and  weak  points  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  school.  They  have  been 
particularly  helpful  in  curriculum  re¬ 
vision,  in  changing  time  allotments  for 
different  subjects,  adding  emphasis 


HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  A  *50  LOAN 
AT  A  TOTAL  COST  OF 


WOULD  a  cash  loan  help  you  this 
month?  You  can  get  a  Household  loan 
to  tide  yourself  over  at  reasonable  cost. 
Suppose  you  borrow  $50.  The  charges  on 
a  $50  loan  repaid  in  six  monthly  instal¬ 
ments  of  $9.08  each  come  to  only  $4.48. 


FIND  HERE  THE  CASH  LOAN  YOU  NEED 

n  I  CHOOSI  YOUR  MONTHLY  PATMINT  Hill 


o 

6 

payments 

to 

payments 

12 

payments 

li 

payments 

8  25 

$  4.54 

$  2.86 

$  2.44 

50 

9.08 

5.71 

4.87 

75 

13.62 

8.57 

7.31 

$  6.06 

100 

18.15 

11.43 

9.75 

8.08 

125 

22.67 

14.26 

12.16 

10.07 

150 

27.16 

17.07 

14.56 

12.05 

175 

31.65 

19.88 

16.95 

14.02 

200 

36.13 

22.68 

19.33 

15.98 

250 

45.08 

28.27 

24.08 

19.89 

500 

54.02 

33.85 

28.82 

23.80 

Payments  include  charges  at  Household’s  rate  of  per 

month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  not  exceeding  $100  and  2% 
per  month  on  that  part  of  a  balance  in  excess  of  SIOO.  This  rate 
is  less  than  the  maximum  prescribed  by  the  New  Jersey  Small 
l.oan  l.aw  on  loans  of  noore  than  $100. 


Or,  if  you  wish  smaller  payments,  you  may 
repay  in  twelve  instalments  of  $4.87  each. 

Borrow  on  your  note 

You  may  apply  for  any  amount  shown  in 
the  table.  You  need  no  endorsers  or  guar- 
antors  because  you  borrow  on 
4EED  y<)ur  simple  [x-omise  to  repay. 

-  We  do  not  question  friends 

INT  Hill  or  school  authorities  about 

your  credit.  You  get  your  loan 
payments  simply  and  privately. 

Please  apply  for  your  loan 
at  the  nearest  Household  Fi- 
$  6.06  nance  office.  Or  send  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  full  information  about 
8.08  borrowing  by  mail. 

10.07 

12.05  Household  booklets  used 

os  texts 

iQ  RQ  families  stretch  their 

dollars  Household  publishes  a 
~  series  of  practical  booklets  on 

money  management  and  bet- 
o  aiS  2*  buymanship.  Leading 

I.  Th»  rate  schools  and  colleges  use  these 

raey  Small  publications  in  their  home  eco¬ 

nomics  classes.  Ask  for  sample 
copies. 


PCRSOMAL  LOAMS— 920  TO  SSOO 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 


C'AMDKN  -4th  Floor. 
Broadway  •Stevens 
Bldg..  Fh.:  Camden  7940 
License  No.  64t 

8th  FI..  W.  Jersey  Tr. 
Bldg..  Ph.:  Camden  7030 
License  So.  642 

ELIXARgTH  — 7th  FI., 
Allrnder  Bldg., 

Ph  :  Klisabeth  3-4343 
Lieense  No.  687 


Hackkn&ack — 6th  FI.. 
Peoples  Trust  Co. 
Building. 

Ph.t  Hackensack  2-3648 
License  No.  686 

JggasY  City — 5th  FI.. 
Jersey  Jrl.  Bldg.. 

Phone:  Jrl.  Sq.  2-0131 
License  No.  dej 

NgWAaK~4th  FI.. 

Nat!  Newark  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Mitchell  2-5412 
License  No.  289 


OnANGK->2nd  FI.. 

Main  &  l>ay  Bldg.. 
Ph.:  Orange  5-2131 
License  No.  679 
Passaic — 2nd  FI.. 

654  Main  Ave. 

Pb  :  Passaic  2-8818 
License  No.  690 
pATsasoN — 2nd  FI.. 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2-3220 
License  No.  6$9 


Pkrth  AMaov-6th  hi.. 
Perth  Amboy  National 
Bank  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  l*erth  Amboy  4-3440 
l.icense  No.  691 

Tbsnton — 5th  FI., 
Trenton  Trust  Co. 

Bldg..  28  W.  State 
Ph.:  Trenton  5158 
License  No.  660 
Union  City — 2nd  Fl„ 
3600  Bergenline  Ave. 

Ph.:  Union  3-2146 
License  No.  700 


Call  at  or  phone  the  nearest  Household  ojSUe  or  mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  o£Ue.  All  negotiations  can  be  completed  by  mail. 


mOOmtET  AMO 


AMMLlCATtOM  OUiMK 

Mail  this  coupon 
whether  you  wish  an 
immediate  loan  or 
not.  Vou  never  know 
when  this  informa- 
t  lion  will  come  in 
handy.  If  immediate 
loan  is  wanted,  state 
amount  desired. 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  CORPORATION 
(5^  addresMs  above— mail  to  nearest  office) 

Please  mail  me  freecofwof  your  brochure:  ‘*How  to  Get  a  Teacher 
IvOan  on  Household's  Special  Payment  Plan."  I  understand  this 
request  places  me  under  no  obligation  to  negotiate  a  loan. 


Amount  i  io  horrou'  $ .  .  .  for . 


DECEMBER,  1941 
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Official  Publication 
New  Jersey  Education  Association 

DECEMBER,  1941 

HIGH  POnSTS 

It  is  Rkview  theory  that  every  convention  throws  up, 
out  of  a  sea  of  words,  a  few  main  problems.  In  fact,  this 
seems  to  us  the  true  value  of  conventions.  It  is  Review 
custom,  each  December,  to  try  to  isolate  the  significant 
issues  beached  by  our  own  meeting. 

Democracy  in  Education 

Speakers  in  Atlantic  City  constantly  harked  back  to  the 
idea  that  the  school  must  be  a  democratic,  rather  than  a 
dictatorial  place,  if  it  is  to  teach  democracy.  There  must 
be  respect  for  the  personal  freedom  and  for  the  personal 
dignity  of  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

The  Association’s  approval  of  the  Long-Time  Plan  for 
the  Improvement  of  Educational  Service  was  concrete 
action  in  this  area.  It  indicates  an  assumption  of  educa¬ 
tional  leadership  by  the  mass  of  teachers,  and  provides  for 
the  expression  of  ideas  which  well  up  from  the  bottom, 
instead  of  being  imposed  from  the  top. 

Good  Neighborlineos 

There  was  constant  stress  on  the  schools’  obligation  to 
do  something  about  relations  with  Latin  America.  It  is 
satisfying  to  see  that  this  is  not  to  take  the  form  of  teaching 
Spanish  to  everyone.  Knowledge  of  tradition,  history, 
customs  and  literature  are  more  important  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  any  day. 

Rellg^ious  Education 

It  is  increasingly  clear  that  present  provisions  for  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  are  not  wholly  satisfactory.  No  one 
has  proposed  a  more  acceptable  substitute.  Out  of  much 
discussion,  however,  such  a  substitute  should  emerge. 

Tolerance 

Many  realize  that  war  will  bring  emotional  tensions,  a 
demand  for  conformity  of  opinion,  persecution  of  individ¬ 
uals  with  foreign  backgrounds  or  ideas  which  vary  too 
widely  from  the  norm.  Teachers  should  be  a  powerful 
balance  to  keep  such  pressures  within  bounds;  the  school 
should  be  a  center  of  tolerance  in  any  emotional  whirl¬ 
winds. 

Defense  of  Democracy 

Both  Wythe  Williams  and  Janet  Planner  insisted  that 
we  learn  the  lesson  of  France.  They  contributed  parallel 
analyses  of  France’s  failure,  warning  us  against  “fact- 
blindness”,  venal  leadership,  over-concern  with  comfort, 
and  the  ignoring  of  youth. 
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Editorial  Committee 

John  R.  Patterson,  Chairman 
Millburn 

Mabel  C.  Castle  Galen  Jones  Mary  A.  Colton 

Atlantic  City  Plainfield  Jersey  City 

Anna  V.  Donnelly  (D.A.)  George  H.  Jagcard 

Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton  Audubon 


LOCAL  ACTION  NEEDED 

The  “cost  of  living”  data  on  page  94  of  this  Review 
merits  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  every  teacher.  It 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  every  board  member. 
Not  only  does  it  show  what  has  happened;  it  indicates 
w  ith  dismal  clarity  what  is  almost  certain  to  happen  in  the 
next  few  weeks  or  months. 

1'he  emergency  wage  adjustment  bill  which  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  supporting  is  the  first  step  toward  meeting  the 
inevitable.  The  teachers  should  lend  this  bill  their  strong 
support. 

The  next  step  must  be  taken  locally. 

The  proposed  bill  is  merely  permissive.  It  sets  the 
stage  for  local  boards  to  cope  with  their  local  situations. 
Whether  or  not  they  do  so  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
activities  of  local  teacher  groups. 

This  is  the  time  that  local  budgets  are  being  written. 
They  will  be  passed  next  February,  take  effect  next  July, 
and  largely  determine  what  happens  to  teachers  until  July, 
1943.  That  is  a  long  ways  away. 

Failure  of  local  teachers’  associations  to  see  that  their 
boards  are  informed  now  concerning  the  cost  of  living 
situation  may  carry  a  heavy  penalty. 

NO  APOLOGIES 

During  the  Convention  we  heard  considerable  criticism 
of  our  November  editorial  on  the  Trenton  salary  decision. 
There  were  two  schools  of  thought  among  our  critics — 
one  that  we  were  just  “dumb”;  the  other  that  our  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Trenton  decision  had  been  dictated  by  pow¬ 
erful  and  malign  individuals  opposed  to  the  best  interests 
of  teachers. 

The  latter  is  wholly  untrue.  The  editorial  was  written 
— without  dictation — in  the  Review  office;  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  for  comment  to  several  people  whose  judgment  has 
been  sound  in  the  past;  it  was  read  to  the  Editorial  Com¬ 
mittee.  which  unanimously  approved  it. 

The  Editorial  Committee  and  the  Review  are  still  in¬ 
clined  to  stand  on  the  point  of  view  there  expressed, 
namely,  that  teachers  should  not  interpret  this  particular 
decision  too  broadly  or  too  hastily. 

In  speaking  to  the  Council  of  Teachers  Organizations 
on  the  effect  of  the  decision,  Jerome  C,  Eisenberg,  the 
winning  lawyer,  made  one  important  point.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  getting  a  legal  definition  of  the  word 
increment.  This  has  usually  been  used  as  synonymous 
with  increase,  but  the  court  found  and  pointed  out  a  dis¬ 
tinction.  That  distinction  will  result  in  much  hurried  re¬ 
reading  of  the  exact  language  of  existing  schedules  and 
much  more  care  in  the  drawing  of  new  ones. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

Stale  Nominalinii  Committee 


Allan  tic 

(liiAKi.KS  Fisiikk.  Maiiiniontoii 
liergen 

Anna  C.  Scott,  i-eonia 
llurlington 

Kobkrt  M.  Obk.khoi.skr. 

Ilonlentow  ii 

('.nnulen 

Wn.i.iAM  W.  Rkynoi.bs. 

Haddoii  field 

Cape  May 

I’aitl  S.  Knsmingkr.  U.ajie  May  City 

Cumberland 

Jkan  F.  MacKaa.  Vineland 
Essex 

I'lioMAS  F.  McHl  CH.  Newark 


Gloucester 

WalTKR  H.  Hll.I.,  Swedeshoro 
1 1  ad  son 

Frkd  Warbi.k,  Union  City 
Hunterdon 

JosKPK  Faikci.ol'CII,  (]linton 
Mercer 

Mrs.  Mak  M.  Toomkv.  Trenton 
Middlesex 

W.  Harold  Hamh.ton. 

Highland  Park 

Monmouth 

William  M.  Smith,  Long  Braneh 
M  orris 

Frank  J.  Smith.  Fast  Hanover 


Ocean 

Mr.s.  Elizabeth  Force.  Toms  River 
l*assaic 

Charles  W.  Robinson.  Clifton 
Salem 

Ethel  E.  Peterson,  Penns  Grove 
Somerset 

(iEoRCE  W'.  Watson, 

Bernardsville 

Sussex 

Fred  C.  Shotwell.  Franklin 
Union 

Richard  B.  Vastine.  Roselle  Park 
if  arren 

Margaret  Collins,  Allamuchv 


Atlantic  County 
.'\nloinette  Doell  (1142) 

Egg  Harhnr  City 
Kdwarit  E.  Hippensteel  (1943) 
.Atlantic  City 

Katharine  Jamison  (1943) 
.Atlantic  City 

Bergen  County 

Terese  F.  Bauer  (1942) 

(ilen  K<ick 
Carl  Czirr  (1942) 

(Foster 

(diaries  Dieffenhach  (1913) 
Tenafly 

C.larence  Hitchcock  (1942) 
Hasbrouck  Heights 
l.ouise  Kotz  (1942) 

Rideefield  Park 
Mary  McDonough  (1943) 
(diffside  Park 
John  Mitchell  (1943) 

Ramsey 

George  A.  Merrill  (1942) 
Hackensack 

Charles  S.  Mu«chell  (1942) 
Westwood 

Ruth  B.  Savage  (1943) 

I.eonia 

Mrs.  Mary  Stock  (1943) 
l.yndhurst 

Burlington  County 
John  M.  Delap  (1942) 
Pemberton 

Gertrude  Kimble  (1942) 
Riverside 

Mary  Van  Deusen  (1943) 
Burlington 

Camden  County 

I. aura  N.  Bates  (1943) 

Camden 

Charlotte  Desborough  (1943) 
Camden 

Charles  Lewis  (1942) 
Blackwood 

E.  Wallis  McKendree  (1943) 
Camden 

Harry  H.  Pratt  (1942) 
Merchantville 
Everett  C.  Preston  (1942) 
Haddonheld 

Esther  A.  Snoke  (1943) 
Collingswood 

Cape  May  County 
Milton  T.  Bingham  (1943) 
.S*a  Isle  City 

Cumberland  County 

J.  Everett  Bowen  (1943) 
Bridgeton 

Edith  D.  Mitchell  (1912) 
Millville 


Del^iKiiio 

Essex  County 
William  M.  Barr  (1943) 
Millburn 

J.  Ernest  Crane  (1942) 

Newark 

Lena  Dunlap  (1943) 

Belleville 

('ornelius  Flanagan  (1943) 

John  French  (1943) 

Newark  S.  T.  C. 

Charles  E.  C.enne  (1943) 

AA'est  Orange 

Joel  W.  Hofstead  (1943) 
Orange 

Mrs.  Louisa  D.  Jeroleman 
( 1942).  Newark 
Leonard  Johnson  (1942) 

Armella  S.  Kent  (1943) 
Roseland 

James  B.  Lambdin  (1942) 
Irvington  (Voc.  Sch.) 

Robert  Lowenstein  (1942) 
Newark 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Morton  (1943) 
Nev/ark 

John  Richards  (1943) 

Newark 

Raymond  B.  Smink  (1942) 
Irvington 

Josephine  Steflanelli  (1943) 
Newark 

Raymond  Sterling  (1942) 

South  Orange 
Robert  Streeter  (1942) 
Montclair 

A.  .A.  Tarrant.  Jr.  (1943) 

(ilen  Ridge 

Mrs.  Ruby  Tressider  (1943) 
East  Orange 
James  K.  Walklet  (1943) 
Bloomfield 

Eleanor  Woodruff  (1942) 
Nutley 

Gloucester  County 
Joseph  H.  Enos  (1943) 
Paulsboro 

Mary  B.  Lippincott  (1942) 
Mullica  Hill 

L.  Arthur  Walton  (1942) 
Pitman 

Hudson  County 
John  Barry  (1942) 

Jersey  City 
Rita  Burns  (1942) 

Jersey  City 
Frank  Clark  (1943) 

Union  City 

Bartholomew  Clements  (1942) 
Bayonne 

Helen  Crawford  (1943) 
Hoboken 


AnmoidIiIv 

• 

Agnes  Flynn  (1942) 

Jersey  City 
Walter  Jacob  (1943) 

Jersey  City 

Hyman  Lebowitz  (1942) 
Bayonne 

John  P.  Murray  (1943) 
Harrison 

Constance  Nichols  (191.3) 
Jersey  City 

Naihun  Richman  (1943) 

\A  est  New  York 
Olga  Ryan  (19131 
Gultenherg 

.Annette  Schork  (1942) 
Secauciis 

Mrs.  Emily  C.  Shuttleworth 
(194.3),  Bayonne 

Hunterdon  County 
Robert  Stephens  (1942) 
Lambertville 

Mercer  County 
Frederic  C.  Coffman  (1943) 
Princeton  Boro 
Anna  V.  Donnelly  (1942) 
Hamilton  Township 
Herman  M.  Foss  (1942) 
Trenton 

Ethel  Hall  Hilliard  (1943) 
Trenton 

George  C.  Malone  (1942) 
West  Windsor  Twp. 
Middlesex  County 
William  Haas  (1943) 

Perth  Amboy 
Albert  E.  Jochen  (1942) 

Voc.  Sch.  No.  2 
Lowell  Johnson  (1942) 
Dunellen 

James  A.  Lynch  (1942) 

South  River 

Harry  1.  Sechrist  (1943) 
Woodbridge 

Monmouth  County 
Harmon  M.  Bradford  (1942) 
Long  Branch 

Thomas  N.  Davidson  (1943) 
Neptune  Township 
William  L.  Eldredge  (1942) 
Freehold 

Mary  L.  Rouse  (1942) 
Leonardo 

Agnes  E.  fseeley  (1943) 

Red  Bank 

Morris  County 
Helen  J.  Brewster  ( 1942 1 
Madison 

James  M.  Lynch,  Jr.  (19421 
Morris  Township 
Grace  B.  Page  (1943) 
Parsippany-Troy  Hills 
Clarence  D.  Yentema  (1943) 
Harding  Township 


Ocean  County 

William  B.  Marvin  (1942) 

I'nion  Twp..  Barnegat 

Passaic  County 

Regina  Campbell  (1943) 

North  Haledon 

Genevieve  Connolly  (194.3) 
Paterson 

Norman  Crowe  (1943) 

Paterson 

William  B.  Cruise  (191.3) 

Passaic 

Elsie  Fleischer  (1942) 

Clifton 

Loretta  I.awler  (1942) 

Paterson 

Margaret  McCarthy  (1942) 
Passaic 

Howard  Reeve  (1942) 

Little  Falls 

Salem  County 

M.  Elizabeth  Remster  (1943) 
.Alloway 

Somerset  County 

Ida  L.  Francis  (1943) 

Somerville 

Ernest  Weinrich  (1942) 

Bound  Brook 

Sussex  County 

Henry  Boresch  (1943) 

Newton 

Union  County 

John  F.  Barrett  (1943) 

Linden 

Mrs.  Mary  Bockwith  (1943) 
Elizabeth 

John  Dwyer  (1942* 

Elizabeth 

George  Garthwaite  (1942) 
Plainfield 

Arja  Hawley  (1943) 

Elizabeth 

Elizabeth  A.  Huntington  (1943) 
Union 

Winifred  Lisowski  (1942) 

Roselle 

Mrs.  Williametta  Ness  (1943) 
Hillside 

William  H.  Warner  (1942) 
Westfield 

Harold  Wilson  (1942) 

Cranford 

Warren  County 

Lillian  M.  Houser  (1942) 
Phillipsburg 

Alan  Lonsdale  (1942) 
Hackettstown 


hen  it  looks  like  rain, 
take  your  umbrella 


hen  it  looks  like  snow 
wear  galoshes. 


hen  it  looks  like  hard  times, 

(it  does  today) 


SAVE  WITH  SAFETY  TyJluZl 

through  the 

TEACHERS’  CREDIT  UNIONS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Bayonne  Teachers  I'ederal  Credit  Union 

Bloomheld,  X.  J.  Central  Essex  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Hurlint;ton  County  Feachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Camden  Teachers  and  Civil  Service 
Federal  t'redit  Union 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Cumherland  County  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers 
Federal  Credit  Union 

Suhurlian  F^ssex  I'ounty  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

'Teaneck  School  Em|>loyees  Federal 
I'redit  Union 

'Trenton  Teachers  Federal  I’redit  Union 

Uiiitin  County  Teachers  F'ederal 
Credit  Union 

Warren  County  I'eachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

West  Essex  'Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

West  Hudson  'Teachers  Federal 
C’redit  (Tnion 

West  New  ^'ork  'Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

NN’est  Orange  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

(lartield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Jersey  City  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union 

Mercer  County  'Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Monmouth  Count>  Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Morris  Count)  I'eachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Northern  Middlesex  County  'Teachers 
Federal  I'redit  Union 

Tassaic  County  'Teachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 

Somerset  County  I'eachers  Federal 
Credit  Union 


F'or  additional  information,  writ<*  to 
T»‘a<-h«‘r  Credit  I  nions  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  c  o  Fkliieational  Review,  Staey- 
Trent  Hotel,  Trenton 
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